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Editorial Comment 
HOW IMMINENT IS THE OUTLAWING OF SEGREGATION 


During the past four years a 
number of cases have been liti- 
gated with the objective of elimin- 
ating segregation from education 
and from other areas of American 
life. In June 1950, the U. S. Su- 
preme Court handed down its decis- 
ions in the Sweatt and McLaurin 
cases which have proved control- 
ling in a number of subsequent 
suits. However, the Court did not 
and has not yet ruled that racial 
segregation per se is discrimina- 
tory, therefore necessitating addi- 
tional suits. Thus, we think that it 
would be timely to summarize 
briefly where we are and to indi- 
cate, as far as practicable, what 
seem to be the possibilities in the 
immediate future. 


It probably should be noted that 
all of the cases adjudicated thus 
far have been based upon the 
“equal protection clause” of the 
Fourteenth Amendment to the Con- 
stitution, and the Plessy v. Fergu- 
son case has not yet been over- 
ruled, although its application has 
been drastically limited. 


It will be recalled that in the 
Gaines case, which was decided in 


1938, the Court decreed that seg- 
regated schools had to be equal and 
that education provided for white 
students by and within a state 
had to be provided for Negroes in 
the same state. Thus, the first limi- 
tation. 


Since the Gaines case all of the 
suits instituted with one exception 
have had the objective of demon- 
strating the unequal provisions for 
the education of Negroes in sepa- 
rate schools. In the Sweatt case, the 
Court ruled that an equal legal edu- 
cation could not be obtained in the 
segregated Negro law school be- 
cause it did not, and under the cir- 
cumstances could not, afford oppor- 
tunities equal to those available 
at the University of Texas Law 
School. In fact, the decision went 
much further by holding that much 
of one’s legal education was obtain- 
ed from contact with one’s school- 
mates, and that in the segregated 
law school made available to 
Sweatt his isolation from the ma- 
jority of his fellow-citizens who 
were later to constitute the judicial 
machinery of the state amounted 


to an inequality which could only 
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be overcome by admission of 
Sweatt to the University of Texas 


law school. 


While the Court did not say 
specifically that Plessy v. Ferguson 
was overruled, it did say by impli- 
cation that segregation even when 
physical facilities were equal was 
discriminatory, if certain “spirit- 
ual” or intangible attributes were 
unequal. Thus, this decision further 
limited Plessy v. Ferguson by not- 
ing that not only must physical 
facilities be equal but that equality 
must obtain in “spiritual” or intan- 
gible factors as well. 


If there were any question in 
the Sweatt case about the Court’s 
insistence, that “spiritual” factors 
should be equal, it should certainly 
have been dispelled when one read 
the decision in the McLaurin case. 
It will be recalled that McLaurin 
had been admitted to the Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma but was subjected 
to segregation in his activities 
as a student. Despite the fact that 
physical facilities were not only 
equal but identical, the Court ruled 
that: “. . . the conditions under 
which this appellant is required to 
receive his education deprives him 
of his personal and present right 
to the equal protection of the 
laws. See Sweatt v. Painter, ante. 
We hold that under these circum- 
stances the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment precludes differences in treat- 
ment by the state based upon race. 
Appellant, having been admitted 
to a_ state-supported graduate 
school, must receive the same treat- 
ment as students of other races.” 


Here, the Court drastically lim- 
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ited the application of Plessy v. 
Ferguson. In fact, the Court came 
very near saying that segregation 
per se is discriminatory, period. 
What the Court did say in no un- 
certain terms was that segregation 
with equal or even identical phys- 
ical facilities can be discrimina- 
tory; and, under the conditions 
applicable to McLaurin, was dis- 
criminatory, in that the “spirit- 
ual” factors were unequal. What 
is even more important, it would 
appear from the Court’s opinion 
that if a case could be instituted 
which showed that segregation in 
general inevitably created unequal 
“spiritual” conditions, it would be 
constrained to rule that segrega- 
tion per se is unconstitutional. 


The Clarendon County, S.C. case 
which has just been appealed to the 
Supreme Court seems to be just 
such a case. This suit contends that 
not only are physical facilities un- 
equal, but even if they were equal, 
the “spiritual” factors are so un- 
equal as to be deleterious and could 
only be remedied by the elimination 
of segregation. Accordingly, by 
their very nature’ segregated 
schools are unconstitutional be- 
cause they violate the “equal pro- 
tection clause” of the Fourteenth 
Amendment. 


I might add here parenthetically 
that the 3-judge Federal Court 
which heard the case gave the state 
six months to equalize facilities. 
Since I am not a lawyer I will not 
venture the opinion that this action 
precludes review by the Supreme 
Court during this period. I am 
somewhat concerned that the Su- 
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preme Court, if it does review the 
case, will not be forced to pass up- 
on the question of whether segre- 
gated schools by their very nature 
create conditions which make it im- 
possible to equalize the “spiritual” 
factors. For the question of in- 
equality of physical factors is also 
involved in this case. 


Up to this point our tactics have 
been to show that segregation vio- 
lates the “equal protection clause” 
of the Fourteenth Amendment by 
demonstrating that not only are 
physical facilities almost never 
equal, but that certain “spiritual” 
inequalities are always attendant 
upon segregation which can only be 
overcome by the outlawing of seg- 
regation. Thus, we argue that seg- 
regation per se is unconstitutional 
and hence should be prohibited. 


Recently, two cases (Bolling v. 
Sharpe and Cogdell v. Sharpe), 
based upon a different thesis, were 
instituted in the suits of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 


These cases attack the validity 
of segregation laws as being repug- 
nant to the U. S. Constitution. “In 
the Bolling case the basis of the 
complaint was that the Board of 
Education was construing Acts of 
Congress incorrectly and wrongful- 
ly excluding petitioners from Sousa 
Junior High [a white junior high 
school] in reliance upon that con- 
struction; or the Board of Educa- 
tion was excluding petitioners in an 
exercise of its administrative pow- 
er, and that it had no constitutional 
power to classify students by race 
or color for purposes of education. 
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The Board was alleged to have de- 
prived petitioners of liberty and 
property in violation of the Fifth 
Amendment of the Constitution of 
the United States, and to have vio- 
lated provisions of the Charter of 
the United Nations.’ “In the Cog- 
dell case petitioners challenged the 
constitutionality of the Acts of 
Congress regulating the public 
schools of the District of Columbia 
on the grounds that these statutes 
deprived petitioners of liberty and 
property in violation of the Fifth 
Amendment of the Constitution 
of the United States and were void 
as Bills of Attainder under Arti- 
cle 1, Section 9, Clause 3, of the 
Constitution of the United States.’ 


As can be seen, these cases do 
not fall directly within the orbit of 
Plessy v. Ferguson but actually 
question the legal basis upon which 
it purports to rest. For, if the 
contention is valid, that segrega- 
tion legislation is repugnant to the 
Constitution because it is a “denial 
of due process” under the Fifth 
Amendment, it is obvious that the 
doctrine of Plessy v. Ferguson 
would be invalid under a similar 
clause of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment. Moreover, it would appear 
that the allegation that segrega- 
tion is in essence a bill of attainder 
would have even more force in a 
state suit since there are statutes 
which actually make segregation 
mandatory. 


It would appear from this all- 


1James M. Nabrit, Jr., “Resort to the 
Courts as a Means of Eliminating ‘Legalized’ 
Segregation.” Journal of Negro Education 
20: 469-70, Summer 1951. 

2] bid. 
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too-brief analysis that our present 
legal attack upon segregation is a 
two-fold one—the first attacking 
the constitutionality of segrega- 
tion under the thesis that segrega- 
tion inevitably creates conditions 
which make it impossible to have 
separate-but-equal, and the second 
attacking segregation legislation 
as being repugnant to the Consti- 
tution. In my opinion both of these 
attacks are necessary; if for no 
other reason than that it will be 
much easier to attack segregation 
in other aspects of life than edu- 
cation through the second ap- 
proach. 


There has been some question 
as to whether either one of these 
approaches when directly challeng- 
ing the constitutionality of segre- 
gation is wise at this time, because 
the Supreme Court is not ready to 
rule that segregation per se is un- 
constitutional and therefore if 
forced, prematurely, will reaffirm 
Plessy v. Ferguson. 


While it is not my intention to 
engage in a debate on this question, 
it is my conviction based upon con- 
tinuous study in this field over 
some 15 or more years that just 
the opposite is true. We are at this 
time in a better position to ob- 
tain a favorable decision from the 
Supreme Court on this question 
than we ever were, and, if I may 
prophesy, or will be in the foresee- 
able future. First, every case on 
this issue which has been brought 
before the Court in the past four 
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years has not only been favorably 
decided by a unanimous vote, but 
in practically all of them the Court 
has whittled down Plessy v. Fer- 
guson to such an extent as to sug- 
gest that if the question of segre- 
gation per se can be brought to is- 
sue the Court will outlaw it. 


Second, the climate of interna- 
tional opinion and the position of 
this country as a leader of the dem- 
ocratic nations of the world are 
such that it is almost inconceivable 
that the highest tribunal in the 
“greatest democracy on earth” will 
proclaim to the world that racial 
segregation is in accord with our 
democratic professions and pre- 
cepts. 


Third, I have the feeling based 
upon our past history that the 
“time is now.” During every crisis 
in our history we tend more to- 
ward democracy than in “normal” 
times. I fear that the same reac- 
tion will set in after the present 
tension is eased either by a victori- 
ous war with Russia or by the en- 
gendering of a spirit of intolerance 
due to the feeling of strength at- 
tendant upon the successful com- 
pletion of our defense program. 


Accordingly, 1951, and 1952 at 


the latest, is the most propitious 
time to press this matter to a fa- 


vorable conclusion. It is my hope 
that we take full advantage of this 


opportunity. 


Cuas. H. THOMPSON 


























Nature and Causes of the Difficulties of High 
School Pupils In Reading and Interpreting 
Four Kinds of Materials* 


MAURICE A. LEE 
Associate Professor of English, Morgan State College 


This study was undertaken to 
secure data needed by Southern 
educators in improving reading 
programs in Southern Negro high 
schools. It is concerned with the 
difficulties which pupils in South- 
ern Negro high schools encounter 
in interpreting assigned materials 
in four content fields — English, 
history, science and mathematics. 
Its major purposes are to deter- 
mine the nature and extent of the 
difficulties encountered by these 
pupils and the relationships, if any, 
between reading competence and 
four selected factors, namely, the 
mental ability of the pupils, their 
general reading attainments, their 
interests in school activities, and 
their socio-economic backgrounds. 


NEED FOR THE STUDY 


Throughout the past three dec- 
ades, a great amount of research 
has been directed toward perfect- 
ing means of promoting increased 
efficiency in reading at every ed- 





‘Abstract of Ph.D. dissertation, Division 
of Social Sciences, Department of Educa- 
tion, University of Chicago, 1951. 

he writer owes an especial debt of 
gratitude to the following persons whose aid 
made this study possible: Dr. H. Council 
Trenholm, President of the Alabama State 
College at Montgomery and past executive 
officer of the Negro Co-operative College 
Group ; and Mr. W. A. Robinson and Dr. 
William H. Brown, past executive officers 
of the Secondary School Study. 


ucational level. As a result of 
studies of the reading difficulties 
of individuals and the causes un- 
derlying them, methods have been 
devised and practices put into op- 
eration in many centers that en- 
able students to acquire reading 
efficiency needed for successful 
work in schoo] and for intelligent 
living out of school. 


Unfortunately, efforts to im- 
prove reading efficiency have not 
been applied with equal vigor 
among all segments of the popu- 
lation. A striking fact in this con- 
nection is that guidance in reading 
beyond that normally provided by 
the elementary grades has been 
confined largely to students in 
Northern and Western urban cen- 
ters. Students attending schools in 
other types of environments have 


not been so fortunate. 


A case in point are Negro high 
schools in Southern states. These 
schools are often not in direct 
contact with current advances in 
the improvement of reading. 
They tend to lag considerably 
behind the progress made in un- 
segregated schools. Due to this 
situation, the need for taking 
steps to insure continuous growth 
in reading efficiency among pupils 
is now recognized as a critical 
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problem in many Southern Negro 
high schools. 


Due to various reasons an in- 
creasing number of teachers in 
Southern Negro schools have be- 
gun to exhibit keen interest in 
the improvement of the reading 
abilities of their pupils. Evidence 
of such interest is found in 
constant requests for reading 
specialists to serve as consultants 
at teachers’ meetings, teachers’ 
conferences, and principals’ confer- 
ences in which reading problems 
are discussed. In practically every 
recent state and regional confer- 
ence of Negro educators discus- 
sions presented by teachers and 
supervisors have placed strong em- 
phasis upon the need for efficient 
reading by Negro pupils. 


Such interests have led to def- 
inite effort in some centers to 
improve the reading abilities of 
Negro youth. It cannot be claimed, 
however, that these interests have 
produced entirely satisfactory re- 
sults. Several reasons account for 
the lag between current status and 
optimum progress. An apparent 
defect is failure on the part of 
teacher training institutions to 
prepare prospective teachers to 
deal adequately with reading 
problems above the elementary 
school. An additional defect in 
current teacher-training practices 
is inadequate emphasis on reading 
problems in courses for school 
administrators. As a result, many 
administrators do not recognize 
the critical problem that exists. 


Because teachers have not had 
appropriate training, many of 


them fail to recognize the rdéle 
they should play in promoting 
mature reading habits and, as a 
result, follow traditional prac- 
tices and beliefs. They assume, 
for example, that the training pro- 
vided in the elementary grades 
is adequate for successful work at 
higher educational levels. Unfor- 
tunately, the more mature phases 
of reading have not been fully 
described. The fact that so little 
help has been available makes it 
imperative that studies be under- 
taken of the difficulties which 
high school pupils encounter in 
engaging in specific kinds of read- 
ing tasks. With better under- 
standing of the nature and causes 
of reading difficulties, teachers 
will be able to plan and administer 
guidance far more effectively. 


As teachers become aware of 
the reading difficulties of high 
school pupils, they express interest 
in the extent to which environ- 
mental factors prevent Negro 
children in the south from achiev- 
ing competence in reading. They 
point out that many pupils do 
not develop desirable reading 
habits and interests because of 
the limited number of books in 
their homes and the failure of 
communities to provide oppor- 
tunities for pupils to enrich their 
experiences through visiting li- 
braries and museums. Teachers, 
moreover, express concern over 
the amount of education that 


pupils are able to acquire under 
undesirable school conditions prev- 
alent in numerous southern com- 
munities They point out that 
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NATURE AND CAUSES OF DIFFICULTIES 


makeshift school buildings and 
equipment, inadequate libraries 
and laboratories in many schools, 
limited recreational facilities pro- 
vided by the school, and few op- 
portunities for the school to carry 
on desirable extra-curricular ac- 
tivities inhibit pupils in the de- 
velopment of keen interest in 
many activities that high schools 
should promote. There is need, 
therefore, of studies that aim to 
secure objective evidence concern- 
ing the nature and extent of the 
difficulties encountered in reading, 
and also the relationships, if any, 
between these difficulties and per- 
tinent personal and environmental 
characteristics. 


SPECIFIC PURPOSE AND PROCEDURE 


Guided by questions raised in 
determining the need for the 
study, the major tasks were de- 
fined as follows: 


1. To determine the nature and 
extent of the difficulties that 
pupils attending Negro high 
schools encounter in the complex 
interpretative tasks required by 
assignments in four content sub- 
jects, namely, English, history, 
science, and mathematics; 


2. To determine the extent to 
which the pupils grow during the 
high school period in their ability 
to perform such tasks; 


3. To determine the relation- 
ships, if any, between difficulties 
of the pupils in performing com- 
plex reading tasks in the content 
fields and their mental ability, 
general reading ability, interests 
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in school] activities, and _ socio- 


economic backgrounds; 


4. To point out the implications 
of the findings for developmental 
reading in Southern Negro high 
schools. 


BAsic ASSUMPTIONS 


The study of the foregoing 
problems was based upon a num- 
ber of assumptions: that reading 
in high school consists of a series 
of complex activities involved in 
the successful performance of the 
more mature types of reading 
tasks assigned; that guidance in 
reading is essential to insure con- 
tinuous improvement and should 
continue far beyond the elemen- 
tary school period; that reading 
abilities at the high school level 
are to a considerable extent spe- 
cific to the materials of different 
contents fields; that individuals 
differ in the rate and extent of 
growth in reading ability; and 
that the growth of pupils in read- 
ing ability is influenced by per- 
sonal and environmental factors. 


SUBJECTS OF THE STUDY 


The subjects of this study were 
1,012 Negro pupils attending 
twelve high schools in Georgia, 
Florida, and Alabama. All ninth 
grade (630) and all twelfth grade 
(382) pupils were used. The coop- 
erating schools were typical of the 
“best” and “poorest” attended by 
Negro youth in the South—labora- 
tory schools affiliated with state 
and private Negro colleges, public 
and private urban, small-town, and 
rural schools. Reading problems 
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exhibited by ninth grade pupils 
were of primary concern. Data 
were also secured from the twelfth 
grade to provide opportunities 
for studying the extent of the 
growth of pupils throughout the 
high school period. 


TYPES OF DATA SECURED 


In order to achieve the pur- 
poses of this study the following 
types of data were secured: 
records of the mental capacity, 
general reading ability, interests 
in school activities, socio-economic 
status, and competence in dif- 
ferent aspects of interpretation. 
The tests used in securing the 
first three types of data were the 
American Council on Education 
Psychological Examination for 
High School Students, the Traxler 
Silent Reading Test for Grades 7 
to 10, and the 8.2a Interest Index 
prepared by the Evaluation Staff 
of the Eight-Year Study. 


Since no appropriate instru- 
ments were available for securing 
the last two types of data named 
above, two instruments were pre- 
pared as an integral part of this 
study. The chief instrument was a 
test of competence in interpreting 
passages in ninth grade English, 
history, science, and mathematics. 
In devising an appropriate instru- 
ment use was made of the gen- 
eralized technique developed by 
Tyler? for constructing achieve- 
ment tests. The tests thus devised 





2Ralph W. Tyler, “A Generalized Tech- 
nique for Constructing Achievement Tests,” 
Educational Research Bulletin, 10:253-260, 
My 1932. 


used the “short answer” type of 
exercise, and provided for 1385 
interpretative responses based on 
passages selected from the four 
content fields. The index of com- 
petence was the per cent of ac- 
curacy in the various aspects of 
interpretation, namely, grasping 
the literal meaning of a passage; 
drawing inferences from _ non- 
emotive material, such as history, 
science, and mathematics; drawing 
inferences from emotive material, 
such as poetry and some types of 
prose; generalizing when reading; 
and perceiving limitations in ma- 
terials which serve to restrict gen- 
eralization. In addition to provid- 
ing a general measure of compe- 
tence in interpreting high school 
material, the tests revealed the 
level of competence attained by 
pupils in each content field and the 
percentages of correct responses 
to individual items. The latter 
indicated strength and weaknesses 
in the various interpretative tasks 
that were specific to each field. 


A second instrument was de- 
vised to measure the socio-eco- 
nomic status of the pupils. Fol- 
lowing a study of environmental 
factors which have been shown in 
previous studies to be related to 
the achievement of Negro youth 
fifty-five items were prepared and 
placed in a scale under four head- 
ings: education of grandparents 
and parents, esthetic background, 
economic background, and un- 
classified factors. The  pupil’s 
score was determined by his an- 
swers to items and sub-items that 


had been assigned numerical 
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weights by two competent judges. 
The reliability of the scale was 
determined by administering it to 
twenty-two pairs of siblings in 
the cooperating schools and by 
correlating their scores in pairs. 
A product-moment coefficient of 
.98 guaranteed its reliability. 


PERSONAL AND ENVIROMENTAL 
CHARACTERISTICS OF PUPILS 


Mental Capacity 


As revealed by the mental test 
used, the general level of intel- 
ligence of the pupils was low, as 
shown by a percentile rank on 
the national norms of 4.3 for the 
ninth grade and 3.4 for the 
twelfth grade. This ranking on 
national norms was not surpris- 
ing, in view of the fact that studies 
by Murray,’ and Davis and Havig- 
hurst‘ have shown that currently 
used intelligence tests discriminate 
between children belonging to the 
highest and lowest socio-economic 
levels. One of the highly signifi- 
cant facts that came to light was 
that the pupils ranked much 
higher in quantitative capacity 
than in linguistic ability. A second 
striking fact was the great vari- 
ation in mental ability among 
schools. The highest ranking lab- 
oratory school had a percentile 
rank of 46 on national norms, 





8Walter I, Murray, “The Intelligence Test 
Performance of Negro Children of Different 
Social Classes.” Unpublished Ph.D. disserta- 
tion, Department of Education, University of 
Chicago, 1947. 

*W. Allison Davis and Robert J. Havig- 
hurst, “The Measurement of Mental Sys- 
tems (Can Intelligence Be Measured?),” 
The Scientific Monthly, 66:304, Ap 1948. 


whereas the lowest rural school 
had a percentile rank of 1. 


General Reading Ability 


Wide differences characterized 
individuals and school groups. The 
ninth grade mean was equivalent 
to the sixth grade norm; however, 
individuals ranged from the first 
to the fifteenth grades. The high- 
est ranking laboratory school re- 
ceived a mean score practically 
equal to the ninth grade norm, 
whereas the lowest school ranked 
five grades below it. Both the ninth 
and twelfth grades were repre- 
sented by schools that were from 
three to five grades retarded. The 
twelfth grade averaged somewhat 
higher than the ninth and, sta- 
tistically speaking, the difference 
was significant. The amount of 
growth made, however, did not 
appear to be very significant from 
a scholastic point of view. A 
striking fact revealed was that 
both grades showed less ability in 
word meaning than in any other 
aspect of general reading ability. 


Interests in School Activities 


All the data secured showed 
that the pupils derived keenest 
satisfactions from participating in 
school activities which are closely 
related to practical areas of living 
and to problems of making a liv- 
ing. This was indicated by highest 
preferences for “home econom- 
ics” and “business” among. all 
the fourteen areas of school ac- 
tivity included in the interest 
inventory. Least preference was 
expressed for mathematics; more- 
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over, interest in it tended to de- 
crease throughout the _ school 
period. On the other hand, inter- 
est in English, social science, and 
science tended to increase from 
the ninth grade to the twelfth. 
A surprising fact was that in- 
terest in sports which is normal 
among young people was very low 
in both the ninth and twelfth 
grades. 


Socio-Economic Status 


The ninth grade pupils ranked 
distinctly low in practically all 
socio-economic factors that were 
assumed to influence learning in 
school. The education of the par- 
ents was limited, averaging less 
than sixth grade. The mean scores 
in “economic background”, “es- 
thetic background”, “status in- 
dicated by amount of travel and 
membership in organizations”, and 
in all these aspects combined were 
far below scores indicative of high 
status. The striking fact revealed 
was that individuals and school 
groups differed widely. The lowest 
individual score was 27 out of a 
maximum possible score of 350, 
and the highest score was 345. The 
mean score of the highest ranking 
school was approximately 75 per 
cent higher than the mean score 
of the lowest school. As was the 
case in respect to mental ability 
and general reading ability high- 
est socio-economic status was 
found in the “best”? schools which 
were public and private laboratory 
schools, Lowest status as well as 
lowest intelligence and lowest gen- 


eral reading ability characterized 





the “poor” schools which were the 
rural and_ small-town public 
schools. 


COMPETENCE IN FIVE ASPECTS 
OF INTERPRETATION 


Of major importance in this 
study was the level of competence 
of the pupils in five aspects of 
interpretation involved in reading 
high school materials. In contrast 
to an expected mean score of 50 in 
all aspects combined the score of 
the ninth grade was 40.30 and of 
the twelfth grade 45.50. Although 
the critical ratio of the difference 
between the means indicated that 
the difference was significant the 
amount of progress was so little 
that the mean score of the twelfth 
grade was below the level expected 
of the ninth grade. Furthermore, 
the mean score of practically 
every school group fell below 50. 
These findings were regarded as 
having possible serious implica- 
tions: first, that because of the 
low rank attained many pupils in 
the ninth grade were not prepared 
to master assignments in the 
various subjects; second, that due 
to the failure to improve substan- 
tially during the school period the 
pupils were at a disadvantage in 
studying materials that became 
constantly more difficult in the 
upper high school grades. 


Of major importance, more- 
over, was the large amount of 
overlapping between the ninth and 
twelfth grades in all aspects of 
interpretation combined. About 
22 per cent of the ninth grade 
pupils exceeded the twelfth grade 
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mean score and about 25 per cent 
of the twelfth grade pupils scored 
below the ninth grade mean score. 


Moreover, great differences in 
competence and progress in each 
of five aspects of interpretation 
considered separately were shown 
by the various schools. In brief, 
it appeared that competence and 
progress in the schools varied 
widely due to such factors as dif- 
ferences in emphasis in teaching, 
the nature of the demands placed 
upon the pupil in one form of in- 
terpretation or another, the type 
of school (laboratory versus 
rural), and the mental ability of 


the pupils. 


With respect to the level of com- 
petence of the ninth grade pupils 
in the various content fields the 
detailed findings may be summar- 
ized as follows: 


(1) The mean score for Eng- 
lish was 35.17 in grasping literal 
meaning; 42.19 in inferring from 
non-emotive materials; 38.72 in 
inferring from emotive materials; 
25.21 in generalizing ; 19.25 in per- 
ceiving limitations; and 33.07 in 
all aspects combined. 


(2) The mean score for history 
was 36.23 in apprehending literal 
meaning; 55.28 in drawing infer- 
ences; 27.02 in generalizing; 
27.75 in perceiving limitations; 
and 37.61 in all aspects combined. 
The fact should be noted that the 
score in drawing inferences was 
above the expected score of 50. 


(3) The mean score for science 
was 39.40 in grasping literal 


meaning; 53.01 in drawing infer- 
ences; 33.00 in generalizing; 30.44 
in perceiving limitations; and 
39.60 in all aspects combined. Only 
in ability to infer did the score 
reach the level expected. 


(4) The mean score for math- 
ematics was 50.19 in apprehend- 
ing literal meaning; 40.07 in 
drawing inferences; 38.43 in gen- 
eralizing; 33.62 in perceiving 
limitations; and 42.16 in all 
aspects combined. 


The foregoing findings show 
that the pupils varied widely in 
ability to perform different in- 
terpretative tasks in each of the 
content fields. This implies that 
various types of experience and 
guidance are needed by pupils in 
acquiring reading competence in 
these subjects. Greater compe- 
tence was shown in science and 
mathematics than in English and 
history. Furthermore, the pupils 
exhibited greater competence in 
securing meaning from para- 
graphs containing data and math- 
ematical symbols than from para- 
graphs involving words and sen- 
tences only. 


Analyses of responses to in- 
dividual test items revealed evi- 
dence of strength and weakness 
among pupils in specific aspects 
of interpretation; in English when 
apprehending literal meaning the 
pupils were strongest in fusing 
separate word meanings and in 
relating ideas in sentences; they 
were weakest in grasping the 
meanings of key words and in 
sensing appropriate meanings of 
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general words. They showed 
strength in inferring a character- 
istic and an outcome, but exhibited 
weakness in inferring a cause and 
in proposing an hypothesis. They 
showed strength in sensing the 
author’s mood in emotive material 
and in interpreting metaphor, and 
weakness in sensing the intention 
of the author, in noting sensory 
appeals, and in detecting tone. 
They were extremely weak in 
generalizing and in keeping gen- 
eralizations within reasonable 
limits. 

In history the pupils ranked 
slightly higher in drawing infer- 
ences than in securing the literal 
meaning of what they read. They 
showed extreme weakness in gen- 
eralizing and in perceiving lim- 
itations. They were most compe- 
tent in inferring from narrative, 
in determining distance in maps, 
and in identifying trends in 
graphs. They had great difficulty, 
however, in grasping outcomes 
from trends shown in graphs, in 
generalizing from trends, and in 
perceiving limitations in data. 


In science the pupils exhibited 
more competence in inferring than 
in grasping literal meaning. They 
were especially weak in general- 
izing and in perceiving limita- 
tions. They showed strength in 
fusing word meanings to appre- 
hend a phenomenon. On the other 
hand, they exhibited great weak- 
ness in grasping concepts ex- 
pressed by single words and in 
recognizing meanings of special 
terms. 


In mathematics the pupils were 
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relatively more competent in in- 
terpreting symbols and numbers 
than in securing meanings ex- 
pressed by words and sentences. 
They were especially strong in 
recognizing the main idea in a 
passage, in apprehending a “set” 
expression in mathematical con- 
text, and in relating words, op- 
erational symbols, arithmetical 
numbers, and literal numbers so 
as to apprehend the broader facts 
presented. They were weakest in 
extracting meaning from closely 
compacted writing, in grasping 
concepts in directions, and in in- 
ferring outcomes of mathematical 
operations. 


FACTORS INFLUENCING 
COMPETENCE 


The data secured also contrib- 
uted to a clearer understanding of 
the factors that influence or retard 
progress among pupils in Southern 


Negro high schools. 


Type of School Attended 


They emphasized, first, the im- 
portance of the rdle that the 
school environment plays in pro- 
moting the progress of pupils to 
interpret what was read. Highest 
interpretative ability was  ex- 
hibited in the laboratory and ur- 
ban schools. Lowest ability was 
found in the rural and small-town 
schools. Due to the fact that the 
teaching staff and the cultural and 
material facilities provided by the 
laboratory schools were superior 
to those in other types of schools, 
it seems valid to conclude that 
the character of the educational 
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opportunity provided exerts a 


significant influence upon the 
attainment of competence in 
reading. 


Mental Ability 


Similarly, the mental ability of 
pupils is a significant factor. The 
coefficients of correlation between 
mental ability and aspects of in- 
terpretation were as follows: ap- 
prehension of literal meaning, 
.773; inference from non-emotive 
material, .355; inference from 
emotive material, .112; general- 
ization, .851; perception of limi- 
tations, .320; and all aspects of 
interpretation combined,  .589. 
These findings indicate that 
mental ability as measured by the 
kinds of tests used correlates 
moderately, or higher, with all 
aspects of interpretation except 
the interpretation of emotive 
material. 


General Reading Ability 


The influence of general read- 
ing ability varied widely with the 
aspect of interpretation involved. 
With respect to all aspects of 
general reading combined (rate of 
reading, comprehension, and word 
meaning) the coefficients were: 
.569 with grasping literal mean- 
ing; .486 with inferring from non- 
emotive material; and .608 with 
all aspects on interpretation com- 
bined. The coefficients were far 
less significant in the case of 
other aspects: .299 with general- 
izing; .303 with perceiving limi- 
tations; and .107 with inferring 
from emotive material. 
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The several aspects of general 
reading considered separately also 
correlated differently with the 
various aspects of interpretation. 
Rate of reading, vocabulary back- 
ground, and “total comprehen- 
sion” correlated relatively highly 
with the apprehension of literal 
meaning, with inferring from non- 
emotive material, and with all 
aspects of interpretation com- 
bined; however, the correlations 
were notably low in the case of 
generalizing, interpreting emotive 
material, and perceiving limita- 
tions. The most striking correla- 
tion related to “power of com- 
prehension” which correlated .681 
with grasping literal meaning; 
476 with inferring from non- 
emotive material; .020 with in- 
ferring from emotive material; 
.661 with generalization; .513 with 
perceiving limitations; and .501 
with all aspects combined. The 
findings as a whole indicated that 
pupils who were highest in gen- 
eral reading ability could be ex- 
pected to do well also in appre- 
hending the literal meaning of 
passages and in drawing infer- 
ences from non-emotive material. 


Interest In School Activities 


The findings showed that in- 
terests expressed in activities re- 
lating to English, history, science, 
and mathematics were negatively 
correlated to a slight extent with 
competence in reading passages in 
those fields. The coefficients were 
— .016 in English; — .092 in his- 
tory; — .022 in science; and — 


.002 in mathematics. However, 
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the correlation between compe- 
tence in reading and interest in 
reading as an activity was .264. 
These facts suggest that some 
types of school activities did bear 
some relation to the level of read- 
ing ability attained. The evidence 
available suggests that had the 
pupils been as much interested in 
activities in the four content fields 
studied as they were in activities 
relating to home economics and 
business the correlations in the 
case of the four content subjects 
would probably have been positive. 


Socio-Economic Status 


Final concern was with the in- 
fluence of socio-economic factors 
on competence in interpretation. 
The complex of environmental 
factors considered as a unit cor- 
related only slightly with compe- 
tence in performing interpreta- 
tive tasks. The coefficient of cor- 
relation was .260. The coefficients 
varied widely, however, in the 
case of the different factors. The 
coefficient between competence and 
“economic background” was .160; 
“esthetic background”, .203; “‘sta- 
tus represented by amount of 
travel and membership in organi- 
zations”, .186. The most striking 
correlation was between “educa- 
tion of grandparents and parents” 
and competence in interpretation. 
The coefficient was .417. This 
finding justified the conclusion 
that the educational level of the 
family contributed in some man- 
ner to competence in interpreta- 


tion. 
Further analysis of the data 
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showed that pupils who ranked 
“highest” and “lowest” in aspects 
of socio-economic status revealed 
important differences in reading 
ability. In “education of grand- 
parents and parents” the mean 
score of the “high” group was 
4.10 points higher than the mean 
score of the “low” group; in “eco- 
nomic background”, 5.80; in 
“esthetic background”, 5.10; in 
“travel and membership in organi- 
zations’”’, 4.90; in “all aspects com- 
bined”, 6.15. Critical ratios showed 
that the difference was significant 
in each case. These findings gave 
support to the assumption that 
many socio-economic factors in- 
fluence more or less directly the 
reading competence of the pupils. 


IMPLICATIONS OF THE FINDINGS 


The findings in this study in- 
dicate that in order to promote 
more satisfactory development 
among Negro pupils in and 
through reading, Negro teachers, 
administrators, and educational 
agencies in the South should di- 
rect their efforts toward the 


solution of the following problems. 


Developing Pupils In Basic 
Language Competence 


The data secured point deci- 
sively to the widespread deficiency 
among pupils in their grasp of the 
concepts expressed by words in 
common usage. Due to the fact 
that an adequate meaning vocabu- 
lary ig essential to competence in 
reading, it appears that a basic 
task faced by southern Negro high 
schools is to take vigorous steps 
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to promote meaning vocabularies. 
The severity of the handicap ex- 
hibited suggests that vocabulary 
enrichment should be undertaken 
not only on a school-wide basis, 
but also as a cooperative project 
by all schools in given areas. 


Planned attacks are needed to 
secure optimum growth in vocabu- 
lary ability and in greater mas- 
tery of other basic language com- 
petencies involved in expressing 
ideas clearly, accurately and ef- 
fectively. This fact suggests that 
a committee of teachers charged 
with the responsibility of promo- 
ting vocabulary enrichment and 
language development should se- 
lect pertinent and valid units of in- 
struction and supervise their pres- 
entation throughout the grades. 
It seems important, moreover, 
that testing programs should be 
conducted in order that the initial 
deficiencies and progress of the 
pupils may be determined, and 
the efficiency of the methods used 
determined. 


Providing Guidance In 
General Reading 

Since pupils who do well in 
general reading can be expected 
to do well also in complex inter- 
pretative tasks, it appears that 
the important task faced is to 
promote competence among pupils 
in general reading ability. Espe- 
cial attention should be directed 
toward developing power of com- 
prehension and rate of reading. 

Because of their greater acquain- 
tance with language problems it 
appears that English teachers are 
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best suited to provide basic in- 
struction in general reading. To 
insure satisfactory growth such 
training should be applied vig- 
orously in the ninth grade. It 
should be continued throughout 
the higher grades for all pupils 
in order to insure steady increase 
in competence in harmony with 
the broader demands made in sen- 
ior high school. Because of the 
serious deficiency of many pupils 
facilities should be provided where- 
ever possible for diagnosis and 
remediation. Of large importance 
is the fact that at all levels and 
in both remedial and development- 
al instruction methods and mate- 
rials should be adjusted to the 


varying capacities and needs of 


the individual pupil. 


Training To Perform Complex 
Interpretative Tasks 


Paralleling the basic tasks de- 
scribed above steps should be 
taken to train pupils to read ef- 
ficiently for the various purposes 
involved in complicated assign- 
ments in high school. The findings 
of this study present clear evi- 


dence that the teacher in each 
content field is faced with the 
problems of aiding pupils to do 
more than to grasp the literal 
meaning of the author. Pupils 


need guidance in learning to infer, 


to draw conclusions, to generalize, 


to perceive limitations that pre- 
vent misinterpretations, and to 


perform specific tasks that are 
unique to each content field. As one 


especialiy informed in his field, 


the content teacher is most famil- 
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iar with the goals sought in in- 
struction and is therefore best 
qualified to provide the types of 
guidance in reading that pupils 
need in order to reach these goals. 


It appears that an initial step 
in planning training is to secure 
pertinent records about the men- 
tal capacity of the pupil, his 
ability to comprehend general 
material, his language capacity 
and interest, the factors in his 
environment that can be expected 
to influence attainment and pro- 
gress, and his strengths and weak- 
nesses in undertaking specific in- 
terpretative tacks. From such in- 
formation decision should be 
reached concerning the types of 
guidance needed, the rate of pro- 
gress that might be expected, and 
the kinds of stimuli that the pupil 
needs to acquire interest in reading 
in each content field. Furthermore, 
the teacher should include training 
in the specific types of interpre- 
tative tasks involved in various 
assignments. Doubtless, if appro- 
priate training were applied vig- 
orously at the beginning of cours- 
es, the need for it would progres- 
sively diminish. 


Providing Adequate Learning 
Environment 


Of major importance also is 
the provision of adequate school 
environments. Most of the schools 
included in this study did not pro- 
vide science laboratories. Facilities 
for play and recreation were not 
provided. Most often the libraries 
consisted of books that had been 
discarded by other schools. Fre- 
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quently the school buildings were 
dilapidated and uninspiring. The 
fact merits especial emphasis that 
highest competence in reading was 
found in the schools that possessed 
superior material and cultural fa- 
cilities. The need is urgent, there- 
fore, for state and community 
agencies to provide modern school 
buildings in many communities; 
to equip the building with labora- 
tories, libraries, and shops; to pro- 
vide audio-visual aids to stimulate 
learning and interest in the con- 
tent fields; and to provide equip- 
ment for sports and play activities. 


Providing Teachers With 
Training In Reading 


An important phase of the de- 
velopment task faced by teacher- 
training institutions is to prepare 
teachers adequately to administer 
appropriate reading programs in 
high school. Such preparation 
should include training in the se- 
lection or construction of instru- 
ments for measuring reading 
achievement and progress; in the 
diagnosis of deficiencies among 
groups and individuals; in effect- 
ive methods of dealing with in- 
dividual differences; in promoting 
competence in both general read- 
ing ability and in the various as- 
pects of interpretation; in under- 
standing the factors that are re- 
lated to progress in reading; and 
in recognizing the scope and im- 
portance of school-wide programs 
in reading. 


In this connection nearby educa- 
tional institutions should aid lo- 
cal groups by providing suitable 
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programs of in-servige training. 
Moreover, workshops and _insti- 
tutes that are devoted to the study 
of reading would be of value in 
helping teachers find solutions of 
the specific problems faced. They 
should also help to bring the read- 
ing problem pointedly to the atten- 
tion of school administrators in 
order that reading programs may 
receive appropriate administrative 
sanction and support. 


PROBLEMS FoR FURTHER STUDY 


The problems undertaken in this 
study have suggested other prob- 
lems that merit investigation. In- 
tensive studies should be made 
with the following purposes in 
mind: 


1. To determine the factors that 
appear to influence the relatively 
greater competence in quantita- 
tive capacity than in verbalistic 
capacity on the part of Southern 
Negro pupils. The implications of 
these findings should be determin- 
ed concerning expected levels of 
achievement varying in those as- 
pects of intelligence and concern- 
ing appropriate methods of teach- 
ing pupils. 


2. To determine the part that 
attitudes and problems of adjust- 
ment in different types of com- 
munities play in the attainment 
of reading competence by Negro 
pupils. The findings should suggest 
also the influence on reading com- 
petence of emotional states such as 
insecurity, hostility, and frustra- 
tion, and should indicate steps 
needed to cope with them. 
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8. To determine factors related 
to the ability to interpret emotive 
prose and poetry. A striking fact 
is that none of the factors in- 
vestigated in this study correlated 
significantly with competence in 
interpreting emotive passage. The 
data secured should suggest steps 
that should be taken to promote 
competence in interpreting and ap- 
preciating emotive material. 


4. To determine the relation- 
ships of motives other than subject 
interests to competence in read- 
ing. Data concerning the influence 
of drives such as the desire to suc- 
ceed or to excel, or the wish to keep 
abreast of schoolmates might point 
to steps that could be taken to 
utilize such motives in promoting 
growth in reading. 


5. To investigate thoroughly 
reasons for the influence on 
achievement in reading of the 
amount of education attained by 
parents. Pertinent data should give 
insight into whether factors such 
as the verbalistic ability of par- 
ents, the type of school attended, 
or the social class attained through 
higher educational advantages con- 
tribute to the pupil’s competence. 


6. To determine methods of test- 
ing the intelligence of pupils that 
do not discriminate among social 
classes. A considerable body of re- 
cent research indicates that the 
pupil’s responses on currently used 
intelligence tests are influenced by 
the social class to which he be- 
longs. The importance of knowing 
the mental capacity of pupils in 
order that suitable guidance can 
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be provided indicates the urgent 
need for instruments that are 
thoroughly reliable. 

7. To determine experimentally 
the amount of increase in the types 
of interpretation required in high 
school content subjects that can be 
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secured among pupils of varying 
levels of intelligence, interests, en- 
vironmental background, and 
achievement in general reading. 
Objective data so secured would be 
of great value in planning effective 
developmental reading programs 
in high school. 




















The Teaching of English in Secondary Schools 
for Negroes in Mississippi 


QUENTIN C. STODOLA 
Instructor in Core, Crook County High School No. 2, Hulett, Wyoming 


The problem of how well does 
the teaching of English satisfy 
student needs has recently been in- 
vestigated in twenty-five accredit- 
ed high schools for Negroes in Mis- 
sissippi.2 The findings of this study 
reveal, in general, that student 
needs are ignored. The high school 
English curricula do not, for the 
most part, include subject matter 
related to diet, health, family life, 
vocation, personality adjustment, 
nor community service. Composi- 
tion writing remains poor. Little 
attention is given to training in 
reading skill. The attempt to offer 
broadening cultural experience 
through study of literature has 
been ineffective because of the low 
level of comprehension. Only in the 
growth of more suitable libraries 
is there significant recognition of 
student needs. 


In organizing work in English 
classes, the practice is to make ar- 
bitrary time allotments between 
composition and literature. Often 
found too is the practice of sub-di- 
viding composition into separate 
units of grammar, writing, and 
speech. However, disagreement 
with presenting English piece-meal 
is expressed in a Mississippi De- 


1Q. C. Stodola, The Teaching of English 
in Secondary Schools for Negroes in Missis- 
sippi. Master’s Thesis, Montclair: New Jer- 
sey State Teachers College, 1950. 


partment of Education bulletin as 
follows: 


“The practice of making the litera- 
ture textbook the basic material for 
a semester of work to be followed 
by a semester of grammar and com- 
position, or vice versa, is considered 
by the Accrediting Commission and 
the State Department of Educa- 
tion as educationally unsound and un- 
acceptable. A division of time be- 
tween literature and composition such 
as for instance, two days per week 
of one and three days of the other 
is also regarded as contrary to the 
suitable development of a functioning 
language arts program. Such arbi- 
trary time allotments disregards both 
the interests and the needs of the 
students.”? 


Despite the preceding statement, 
most of the teachers interviewed 
in the study seem satisfied that 
they are following correct proced- 
ure in arbitrarily subdividing the 
work. In particular, many state 
that students are not ready for 
broad units including all phases 
of the language arts because of 
limitations in previous training. In 
addition, some question the practi- 
cability of units motivated by spe- 
cific student needs, such as better 
diet, health, and housing, on the 
grounds that pertinent reading 
and other teaching materials are 


2J. S. Vandiver, The Place of English in 
the Secondary School Curriculum. Jackson: 
Mississippi State Department of Education, 
O 1941, p. 11. 
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not readily available. Moreover, 
even when such materials can be 
obtained, the controversial nature 
of the subject matter may make 
teachers unwilling to use them. For 
example, the advisability of social- 
ized medicine is a question of vital 
importance as a possible solution 
to student health needs; however, 
teachers hesitate to discuss its pro’s 
and con’s for fear they may be ac- 
cused of poisoning the minds of 
their students with radical ideas. 


Although contrary to common 
practice, a few teachers occasion- 
ally present broad units of study 
motivated by student needs. For in- 
stance, one teacher organized a 
unit on school citizenship in which 
standards of desirable conduct 
were established through class dis- 
cussion and composition assign- 
ments. As a class project, posters 
were made advising students how 
to be good school citizens. In addi- 
tion, the students decided that since 
good health was a prerequisite of 
good school citizenship, the estab- 
lishment of a school health center 
was vitally necessary. Another unit 
organized by the same teacher was 
on how to get a job. In this unit 
students evaluated themselves in 
terms of their suitability for var- 
ious jobs, wrote letters of applica- 
tion and letters asking permission 
to use names as references, filled 
out application forms for jobs, took 
part in practice interviews, and in 
general went through procedures 
connected with getting jobs. A unit 


on good manners was undertaken 


by another teacher, and it created ° 


so much interest that a playlet was 





written by students on the subject 
and presented in assembly. 


In terms of relation to student 
needs, there is little reason for 
many of the topics assigned for 
composition writing. They include 
such dull and meaningless titles 
as “My First Day in School,” “Lit- 
tle Strokes Fell Great Trees,” and 
“A Sunset.’ However, a few of the 
compositions written seem closer 
to the realities of student lives, 
such as “My Favorite Radio Pro- 
gram,” “Need for Public Play- 
grounds,” and “Shall I Go to Col- 
lege?” Student compositions, in 
general, indicate two main condi- 
tions: One, that students often 
have neither knowledge nor inter- 
est in the subjects about which 
they attempt to write; two, that 
the general language pattern, con- 
ditioned by illiterate family back- 
ground, is an inadequate means of 
expression. 


As a general rule, more emphasis 
is placed upon the study of gram- 
mar than composition writing. In 
most of the schools investigated 
almost half the time alloted for 
English is devoted to the study of 
grammar. Both students and teach- 
ers believe that the study of gram- 
mar will lead to great improvement 
in speaking and writing. However, 
that the study of grammar is of 
doubtful value is stated by Van- 
diver in a Mississippi Department 
of Education publication as follows: 

“Furthermore, a primary purpose 
of English study is to provide op- 
portunities for the pupil to develop 
the ability to express himself effec- 


tively and correctly. This purpose can- 
not be accomplished through the study 
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and recitation of rules of grammar. 

The only method by which skill in the 

expression of ideas can be developed 

is that of frequent practice in actual 
writing and speaking.’’ 

The emphasis on grammar has 
not led to high scores on objective 
English tests. On the contrary, 
graduates of Mississippi high 
schools entering Tougaloo College 
in September 1948 achieved low 
scores. In the Iowa English Train- 
ing Placement Examination, the 
norm of the ninety-two freshmen 
taking the test was below the sixth 
percentile nationally. 


Tie speech level of many stu- 
dents is low colloquial. When 
speaking, they mumble and leave 
off the endings of words. Double 
negatives as well as the colloquial- 
ism “aint” are commonly heard. 
The poor speech habits are mainly 
a result of illiterate home back- 
grounds and consequently are most 
difficult to change. Another cause 
of the low level of speech is an ac- 
commodation to white supremacy. 
White people of the deep South, for 
the most part, approve of the foot- 
shuffling Negro who typically says, 
“Yasuh, yasuh, boss.” Negroes 
have found it safer to mumble and 
stammer, for a Negro who speaks 
distinctly ; and with too much sug- 
gestion of self-assurance runs the 
risk of being labeled “uppity” and 
thereby incurring the displeasure 
of the whites. It also should be men- 
tioned that it is hard to convince 
Negro high school students of the 
advantage of good speech habits 
when successful people in their 





3Vandiver, op. cit., p. 7 
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own communities use poor speech. 


Although students are encourag- 
ed to speak before groups of people, 
little attention is paid to faulty 
pronounciation, careless enuncia- 
tion, or the use of colloquial lan- 
guage. Most speech activities are 
carried on as class discussions, 
dramatics, and chapel programs. 
Panel discussions, debates, and 
formal and impromptu talks are 
also presented. In addition, on rare 
occasions, specific drills are held 
for the purpose of improving 
speech. For example, one teacher 
mentions having her students per- 
form certain tongue exercises, and 
another drills her students in words 
commonly mispronounced. In gen- 
eral, however, the pattern of 
Southern Negro dialect remains, 
and no strenuous efforts are made 
to change it. 


The reading program follows the 
practice of many high schools in 
other sections. Emphasis is upon 
appreciation of literature, rather 
than upon teaching techniques of 
reading. In particular, much consid- 
eration is given to the high school 
“classics.” Unfortunately, since 
comprehension is low, it is doubt- 
ful that appreciation is achieved. 
Moreover, the subject matter read 
is not usually concerned with speci- 
fic problems of student life. 


The following examples are typ- 
ical student impressions at the 
eleventh and twelfth grade levels 
of “classical” authors and their 
works: 

“Horth One” 
(Hawthorne) 


He was a ambitious writer He was 
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able to write whichcraft because he 
had heard his father talk about it. 


He wrote twice-Told Tale because 
he was Thinking about his friend 
Longfellow because it was ficticios. 


Then his father died at the age of 
four 


Shakespear 


William Shakespear was born in the 
16th century He also attend school 
in London. After his father death he 
took over his father business. During 
his 18th year he married Annie Harth- 
way. He began to write plays and 
would play in his own plays. In the 
early evening befor time to go back- 
stage he would care for the horses. 

He had trained some boys to help him 

while he was on stage thes boys called 

themselves Shakespear boys. The 
most famous of his play was Juliet and 

Romeo, Hamilet Macbeth and Othello. 

During Shakespear life he wrote 37 

or 38 plays. 

The English textbooks, which 
are supplied by the state, are the 
same as those used in many other 
parts of the United States. Only 
three of the twenty-five schools in- 
vestigated indicate that they do not 
have enough books, and even these 
schools have over two-thirds of the 
books needed. None of the books 
has been in use more than eight 
years, for only since 1942 has the 
state provided free textbooks. Of 
the books used, slightly more than 
half are from the state list adopted 
July 1, 1947. 


Although only a few of the teach- 
ers express dissatisfaction with 
the literature textbooks, many 
question the suitability of the Eng- 
lish language books. In general, the 
English language books are divided 
into two main sections. The first 


provides language activities con- 
cerned with reading, listening, 
speaking, and writing; the second 
is a handbook of correct English 
usage with emphasis upon gram- 
mar and punctuation. Of the two 
parts, more attention is given to 
the second. 


Several reasons are offered by 
the teachers for not using the lan- 
guage activities section more exten- 
sively. Some say that the activities 
are too difficult. For example, a 
typical ninth grade student, they 
claim, is not capable of writing a 
paragraph explaining the workings 
of a lawn mower or coffee grinder 
as assigned in one of the textbooks. 
Another objection is that much 
subject matter is foreign to stu- 
dent experience. For instance, 
many youngsters in rural schools 
would not be able to discuss “The 
Work of the Sanitation Depart- 
ment,” another topic assigned in 
one of the textbooks. 


Perhaps a more underlying reas- 
on for not practicing language ac- 
tivities is lack of conviction of 
their necessity. Teachers question 
whether it is worth class time for 
students to learn how to introduce 
one another, form clubs, and lis- 
ten to radio programs. Some feel 
that these are play activities rather 
than learning experiences. Stu- 
dents also may object to these ac- 
tivities. They may have a sense 
that they are being cheated out of 
knowledge and that the teacher is 
neglecting his duty to inform. They 
may make a joke out of work which 
they consider almost worthless and 
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thus harm class discipline and 
morale. 


Since most teachers believe that 
study of grammar, punctuation, 
spelling, and usage is the great- 
est need, the most often expressed 
criticism of the English language 
textbooks is that not enough prac- 
tice is offered in these. Mainly for 
this reason, eleven of the schools 
in the study have required stu- 
dents to purchase work textbooks, 
providing much drill. 


It should be noted, however, 
that experts have criticized the 
use of such workbooks. Pooley 
says that most workbooks are edu- 
cationally unsound and that in ad- 
dition, poorer students are liable 
to fill in so many wrong answers 
that they may be reenforcing bad 
habits thereby. They are particu- 
larly futile, he says, because they 
are detached from genuine com- 
munication.* Objections are also 
stated by Alberty who says: 


"They tend to ‘freeze’ the curriculum 
and to stereotype instructional proce- 
dure.”’5 


The general picture of libraries 
in the schools investigated is one 
of rapid growth. The great major- 
ity of the schools seem confident 
that within a few years they will 
have satisfactory libraries. Three 
schools have recently obtained the 
services of full-time librarians 
who are now buying books and 
generally reorganizing the librar- 

*Robert C. Pooley, Teaching English 
Usage. New York: D. Appleton-Century 
Company, Inc., 1946, p. 183. 

5Harold Alberty, Reorganizing the High- 


School. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1947, pp. 228-229. 
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ies. A school which had not re- 
ceived any library funds since 1945 
has been given three hundred and 
fifty dollars, half from the parent- 
teachers association and half from 
the city. Another school reports 
sixty-five new books have arrived 
with another hundred and seventy- 
six on order. 


In the addition of suitable books, 
a most encouraging sign is that 
schools are increasingly following 
the lists compiled by the State 
Library Supervisor. These books 
are carefully selected so as to be 
within the range of student under- 
standing. In particular, easy-to- 
read books written at about the 
seventh-grade level of comprehen- 
sion are marked with a star on the 
list and schools are encouraged 
to get many of these. 


What makes these books partic- 
ularly valuable is that many seem 
to be chosen specifically to help 
satisfy at least some student needs. 
The books deal rather generally 
with such subjects as health, social 
adjustment, making a living, fam- 
ily life, adolescent love, and the 
meaning of democracy. However, 
since this list is compiled by the 
state for all students, little atten- 
tion is paid to the special problems 
of Negro young people in a seg- 
regated society. 


In many of the libraries a scat- 
tering of modern adult fiction is 
found. Very often these novels, 
particularly when they dea! with 


race problems, constitute the most 
popular reading material in the 
libraries. There is usually a wait- 
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ing list of students to read novels 
like Kingsblood Royal, Strange 
Fruit, and Knock on Any Door. 
The popularity of these books may 
indicate that students can compre- 
hend at the adult level if interest 
in subject matter is great enough. 
Sensational though these books 
may be, they deal in areas of race 
and sex problems that seem vitally 
important to the students. 


In considering the problem of 
the English curriculum, it should 
be stated that teaching practices 
in Mississippi schools for Negroes 
are not unique. The neglect of real 
student needs in favor of a tradi- 
tional, academic. and useless type 
of learning is typical of schools in 
many sections of the country. It 
is particularly unfortunate, how- 
ever, that schools for Negroes 
should favor this kind of learning. 


Harl R. Douglas aptly describes 
the curriculum of Negro secondary 
schools as follows: 


“The curriculum of Negro secondary 
schools is even more backward than 
in white secondary schools, which are 
backward enough, largely of a non- 
functional academic type, offering 
meagre training in health, vocation, 
leisure, worthy home membership, 
or citizenship, but apparently aimed 
at, if anything, the acquisition of a 
cheap type of superficial erudition, 
such as may be obtained from the 
limited verbal mastery of poorly un- 
derstood husks of learning, robbed of 
all richness and crammed within the 
covers of cheap textbooks. 

The present author has also noted 
with puzzlement and disappointment 
the unreasonable tendency for Negro 
adolescents and their parents to favor 
this linguistic — mathematical — his- 
torical — date type of training in 


spite of its obvious inadequacy for 
preparing Negro youth either to make 
their adjustments in society in which 
they will live or to make any con- 
tribution to the advancement of the 
status of their race. It suggests that 
the motive is a tendency ‘to take what 
the white folks take’ even if it is of 
little value to the ‘white folks’ and 
less to the Negroes. Among both races 
there is a deep-seated belief that such 
“learning” is cultural and pays divi- 
dends in social status, reminding one 
of the mother who said to admiring 
relatives — “Oh, John is studying 
foreign languages and classical things 
—Johnnie, talk a little algebra for 
Aunt Mary.’ 


Various steps could be taken to 
improve English curricula. Col- 
leges for Negroes in Mississippi 
might help in the following ways: 


1. Provide modern teaching ma- 
terials for secondary schools. The 
colleges should collect the best 
available materials and themselves 
devise new materials suitable for 
English curricula. Such materials 
would include outlines of courses 
of study, books, pamphlets, maga- 
zines, mimeographed matter, re- 
cordings, films, film strips, charts, 
diagrams, maps, and other teaching 
aids. These would be lent to second- 
ary schools as needed. If such nec- 
essary materials were easily avail- 
able, English teachers would be 
encouraged to plan broad units of 
study motivated by student needs. 


2. Provide methods courses 
stressing new concepts of the func- 
tion of English curricula. In par- 
ticular, prospective and “in service” 


®6Harl R. Douglas, “The Education of 
Negro Youth for Modern America: A Crit- 
ical Summary.” The Journal of Negro Edu- 
cation, 9:543, Jl, 1940. 
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teachers should read recent liter- 
ature concerning the purposes of 
education with consideration to the 
necessity of relating English to 
specific student needs. 


To better satisfy student needs, 
the following changes in secondary 
school English curricula are sug- 
gested: 


1. Provide a remedial reading 
program. This program should be 
carefully planned in accordance 
with the best techniques in teach- 
ing remedial reading and should 
continue through the four years of 
high school. In particular, modern 
reading materials related to stu- 
dent experience should be used. 
Through reading, students would 
gain better understanding of com- 
munity problems. Proper training 
would also lead to desirable habits 
of reading for recreation and cul- 
tural improvement. 


2. Emphasize oral English. Par- 
ticular effort should be made to 
modify the pattern of Negro dia- 
lect, which is inadequate as a 
means of expression and which 
handicaps the individual in social 
and vocational advancement. Stu- 
dents should learn to discuss com- 
munity problems following the 


best standards of correct English. 


83. Teach practical composition. 
The subject matter of composition 
should concern vital areas of stu- 
dent life including diet, health, 
family life, cultural experience, 
recreation, vocation, and commun- 
ity service. In preparation of com- 
position, students should be ex- 
posed to as many broadening ex- 
periences as possible including 
radio programs, movies, record- 
ings, field trips, and significant 
reading materials. Grammar, spel- 
ling, punctuation, and usage should 
become important only as a means 
to expressing subject matter. 
Broad units of study, motivat- 
ed by student needs, should be 
presented including all phases of 
the language arts. 


Unfortunately, since teachers, 
students, and parents are satisfied, 
for the most part, with present 
traditional practices in education, it 
is not likely that change will come 
very quickly. Nevertheless, the pre- 
ceding suggestions are made with 
the hope that, in some small mea- 
sure, they may add support to 
the movement toward better cur- 
ricula. 








A Re-examination of the “Separate but Equal” 
Doctrine in Public Education 


HARRY E. GROVES 
Associate Professor, School of Law, North Carolina College at Durham* 


The fourteenth amendment to 
the United States Constitution 
provides, among other things, that 
no State shall “. . . deny to any 
person within its jurisdiction the 
equal protection of the laws.’ 
From the earliest decisions inter- 
preting this Amendment it has 
been held that one of its chief func- 
tions is to forbid discrimination by 
a state or agency thereof against 
persons within the jurisdiction of 
the state on the basis of their 
race or color.? 


It is firmly established that one 
of the areas of “person’’-State re- 
lationship broadly within the cov- 
erage of the Amendment is that of 
public education, 7. e., education 
supported by the public treasury 
of the state or of one of the state’s 
agencies — county, municipal or 
otherwise.’ Following are some of 
the acts in the area of education 
committed by a state which have 
been held to be denial of equal 
protection of the laws: to fail to 
provide, upon request, a particular 
type of educational advantage for 
Negro residents when such ad- 





*At present, on military leave. 

1U. S. Const. Amend. XIV, § 1. 

2Slaughter-House Cases, 16 Wall. 36, 81 
(U. S. 1872). 

3Missourt ex rel. Gaines v Canada, Regis- 
trar of the University of Missouri, 305 
U. S. 337 (1938) ; Corbin v County School 
Board of Pulaski County, Virginia, 177 F. 
2d 924 (4th Cir. 1949). 


vantage is provided for white resi- 
dents similarly situated;* to pay 
Negro teachers lower salaries than 
those paid white teachers with 
similar qualifications ;° to provide 
substantially shorter terms for 
Negro schools than for like white 
schools.°® 


But it has not been held to be 
a denial of equal protection of 
the laws (nor a violation of any 
provision of the United States Con- 
stitution) for a state to segre- 
gate school pupils by race in sepa- 
rate schools. Interestingly, this ex- 
tremely important constitutional 
doctrine has made its way into the 
body of national law in an exceed- 
ingly indirect manner. The first 
indication of the United States 
Supreme Court’s acceptance of the 
theory that racially segregated ed- 
ucation is not violative of any 
constitutional provision, if the ed- 
ucation is otherwise “equal”, is 
found in Plessy v Ferguson.’ This 
case, decided in 1896, did not in- 
volve a question of education at 
all but upheld the right of Louis- 





4Missouri ex rel. Gaines v Canada, Regis- 
trar of the University of Missouri, supra 
note 3. 

5Alston v School Board of City of Nor- 
folk, 112 F. 2d 992 (4th Cir. 1940), cert. 
denied, 311 U. S. 693 (1940). 

6Jones v Board of Education of City of 
Muskogee, 90 Okla. 233, 217 P. 400 1923); 
Lowery v School Trustees, 140 N. C. 33, 
52 S. E. 267 (1905). 

7163 U. S. 537 (1896). 
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iana to segregate Negro and white 
railroad passengers in intrastate 
travel. But in finding this segrega- 
tion in transportation not uncon- 
stitutional the Supreme Court 
based its decision in part upon 
certain state decisions upholding 
the right of state authorities to 
segregate children by race in the 
public schools. Because of the tre- 
mendous influence that these state 
cases have exerted through their 
citation in Plessy v Ferguson in 
terms of the promulgation and per- 
petuation of the doctrine that 
state-enforced segregated public 
education violates per se no Fed- 
eral Constitutional rights of Ne- 
gro citizens and because of the in- 
creasing volume of litigation chal- 
lenging the traditional patterns of 
segregated education, this paper 
undertakes a new examination of 
the early state cases. 


The school segregation case 
chiefly relied upon as precedent for 
the decision rendered in Plessy v 
Ferguson was Roberts v The City 
of Boston.* The important question 
of law in Plessy v Ferguson was 
whether or not the enforced seg- 
regation in intrastate transporta- 
tion was in violation of the pro- 
visions of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment. Roberts v City of Boston, 
on the other hand, was decided in 
1849, nineteen years before the 
adoption of the Fourteenth 
Amendment; and it, of course, did 
not call for an interpretation of 
the protective provisions of that 
Amendment. The Massachusetts 
decision appeared to the United 


85 Cush. 198 (Mass. 1849). 
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States Supreme Court to be in 
point because Massachusetts had 
a constitutional provision pro- 
claiming that all persons were 
equal before the law, “without dis- 
tinction of age or sex, birth or 
color, origin or condition.’”® But 
that Chief Justice Shaw, who 
wrote the opinion for the court in 
the Roberts case, saw no such com- 
pelling force in this provision of 
the Massachusetts Constitution as 
has been held to emanate from the 
Fourteenth Amendment” is appar- 
ent in his almost casual dismissal 
of the provision’s application; he 
announced: 


But when this great principle comes 
to be applied to the actual and var- 
ious conditions of persons in society, 
it will not warrant the assertion, that 
men and women are legally clothed 
with the same civil and political pow- 
ers, and that children and adults are 
legally to have the same functions 
and be subject to the same treatment; 
but only that the rights of all, as 
they are settled and regulated by law, 
are equally entitled to the paternal 
consideration and protection of the 
law, for their maintenance.’’!! 


The court denied the right of 
the Negro plaintiff to attend the 
school nearest her to which she 
would have been entitled to go 
but for her race. As chief Justice 
Shaw interpreted and applied the 
Massachusetts Constitution, the 
provision of equality before the 
law became an abstract philoso- 
phical pronouncement of good will. 


9Jd. at 206. 

10See Chief Justice Vinson’s discussion 
of the duties of the courts when presented 
with a denial of rights protected by the 
Fourteenth Amendment, Shelley v Kraemer, 
334 U. S. 1, 20 (1948). 

115 Cush. 198, 206 (Mass. 1849). 
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But the framers of the Fourteenth 
Amendment intended it to control 
state action in derogation of the 
rights the Amendment was de- 
signed to protect, not merely to 
advise a desirable course of con- 
duct.’? And the courts certainly 
have not held the Fourteenth 
Amendment to be limited to an ad- 
visory function.'* 


Other cases dealing with issues 
of public education and cited by 
the Court in Plessy v Ferguson 
as supporting its holding were 
State v McCann,"* Ward v Flood, 
Cory v Carter,* Bertonneau v 
School District,7 People v Galla- 
gher,'* Dawson v Lee,’® and Lehew 
v Brummell.”° 


In the McCann case, although 
there are dicta that classification 
for school attendance on the basis 
of race does not deny to Negroes 
equal protection of the laws,*! the 
issue argued by the plaintiff and 
decided against him was that the 
classification complained of does 
not abridge the privileges and im- 
munities clause of the Fourteenth 
Amendment.** The Ohio court, al- 
so, could see no difference between 
the right of the state to classify 
school children by race and the 
conceded right of school admini- 


12Flack, The Adoption of the Fourteenth 
Amendment 210-277 (1908). 

13See note 10 supra. 

142] Ohio St. 198 (1871). 

1548 Calif. 36 (1874). 

1648 Ind. 327 (1874). 

173 Fed, Case 294, No. 1, 361 (C. C. La. 
1878). 

1893 N. Y. 438 (1883). 

1983 Ky. 49 (1885). 

2015 S. W. 765 (Mo. 1891). 

2121 Ohio St. 198, 209 (1871). 

227d, at 209-210. 
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strators to make other classifica- 
tions for school attendance such as 
those based upon age or sex.*® 


Possibly the most carefully com- 
posed explanation of the essential 
distinction between classifications 
based upon race and other clas- 
sifications is found in the concur- 
ring opinion of Chief Justice Lewis 
of the Nevada Supreme Court in 
State of Nevada ex rel. Stoutmeyer 
v Duffy.** In that case a writ of 
mandamus was issued compelling 
the admission of a Negro student 
to the “white” school where no 
separate school for Negroes exist- 
ed. The Chief Justice, in a learned 
opinion citing numerous authori- 
ties including Cicero, Rousseau 
and Locke for the principle that 
the citizen must be equal before 
the law, stated, 


I conclude the law is not general 
which does not embrace all persons 
similarly situated or conditioned, and 
the mere matter of color does not 
place a negro (sic) in a condition or 
situation which, in legal contempla- 
tion, is different from other citizens. 
It is no answer to say, that age and 
sex are no more distinctive character- 
istics than color, and therefore that 
the rule which authorizes a classifi- 
cation by reason of those character- 
istics will equally authorize a class- 
ification by color. Any classification 


23The McCann case introduced the con- 
ception of “substantial equality” in the 
application of the protections of the Four- 
teenth Amendment to the area of public 
education; for the court stated at p. 211, 
“Any classification which preserves sub- 
stantially equal school advantages is not 
prohibited by either the state or federal 
constitution nor would it contravene the 
provisions of either.” No authority was 
cited for this qualification of the Fourteenth 
Amendment’s equal protection provision by 
the word “substantially.” 

247 Nev. 342 (1872). 
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whatever is obnoxious to the prin- 
ciple of equality . . . and is only, as 
Cooley says, permissible when un- 
avoidable; hence classifications should 
not be extended further than is ab- 
solutely necessary. Age and sex have 
always been marks of classification, 
both by the laws of this country and 
England, and are recognized by the 
constitution of this state, and laws 
passed including all persons of such 
classes have uniformly been held to 
be general. We cannot, therefore, 
disregard such decisions and the 
classifications of our own constitution, 
but we can refuse to make any further 
classifications, which seem utterly un- 
necessary and unjust.?> 


The Ohio court in the McCann 
case did not find it necessary to 
rely upon the Roberts case for its 
decision; but the California court 
in Ward v Flood, although pur- 
porting to decide the issue of the 
state segregation statute in light 
of the Fourteenth Amendment, 
proceeded to set out at very great 
length the holding of the Massa- 
chusetts court in Roberts v The 
City of Boston on the theory that 
“the language of the Massachu- 
setts Constitution ... was fully as 
significant, to say the least, in its 
bearing on the general question 
in hand as is that of the Four- 
teenth Amendment of the Federal 
Constitution, securing ‘the equal 
protection of the laws.’”** The 
court, through Chief Justice Wal- 
lace, after quoting the holding of 
the Massachusetts court, announc- 
ed, “We concur in these views, 
and they are decisive of the pres- 
ent controversy.”*’ Manifestly, the 
California Supreme Court saw no 





257d. at 352-353. 
2648 Calif. 36, 53 (1874). 
277d, at 56. 
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distinction between the issues 
faced by the Massachusetts court 
in 1849 and the issues then before 
the California justices calling for 
an interpretation of the applica- 
tion of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment. 


The Supreme Court of Indiana 
in Cory v Carter denied that a 
Negro child had a right to en- 
roll in a “white” school under any 
circumstance. In a mandamus 
proceeding the Negro plaintiff, 
having alleged the existence of a 
“white” school in his district in 
which his children and grand- 
children would be eligible for at- 
tendance but for their race, 
charged that the public authorities 
“have wholly neglected, failed, and 
refused, and still neglect, fail, and 
refuse to provide any school in 
said district, or in any adjoining 
district, near enough for said chil- 
dren or grandchildren to attend as 
scholars; and that by reason of 
the premises his said children and 
grandchildren are denied all op- 
portunity to attend any school in 
said district or elsewhere in the 
neighborhood, as in right and law 
they are entitled to do.’’* To this 
complaint the defendants demur- 
red. The demurrers were over- 
ruled and the defendants appealed 
to the general term where the 
judgment of the special term was 
affirmed. A statute of Indiana 
provided: 

The trustee or trustees of each 
township, town or city, shall organize 


the colored children into separate 
schools, having all the rights and 


2848 Ind. 327, 330 (1874). 
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privileges of other schools of the 
township: Provided, there are not a 
sufficient number within attending 
distance, the several districts may be 
consolidated and form one district. 
But if there are not a_ sufficient 
number within reasonable distance to 
be thus consolidated, the trustee or 
trustees shall provide such other 
means of education for said children 
as shall use their proportion, accord- 
ing to numbers, of school revenue to 
the best advantage.*® 


The Supreme Court of Indiana, in 
discussing the application of the 
above statutory provision to the 
instant complaint, stated: 


The legislature has not pointed out 
or defined what other means shall be 
provided. There being no averment 
that the trustee has failed to provide 
for the education of the children and 
grandchildren of the appellee, outside 
of the school for white children, no 
question arises as to what would be 
a compliance with such requirement. 
But if such allegation had been made, 
it would not have entitled the chil- 
dren and grandchildren of appellee to 
admission into the white schools, be- 
cause the legislature has not provided 
for the admission of colored children 
into the same schools with the white 
children, in any contingency; and even 
if, for the sake of the argument, we 
were to concede that colored children 
are, under and by force of the four- 
teenth amendment, so entitled, the 
courts cannot, in the absence of legis- 
lative authority, confer that right 
upon them... .°% 


Such a narrow view of the power 
of the courts to protect rights 
guaranteed by the Fourteenth 
Amendment finds no support in the 
decisions of the United States 


297d. at 332. 
8°7d. at 364. 
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Supreme Court.** As _ precedent 
the Cory case deserves to be to- 
tally rejected in this area of con- 
stitutional law; for the decision 
was erroneous on its facts when 
rendered. 


As in the McCann case the 
court which decided Bertonneau 
v Board of Directors of City 
Schools** could see no material dif- 
ference between a classification of 
pupils based upon race and other 
classifications. Judge Woods rea- 
soned: “Both races are treated 
precisely alike. White children and 
colored children are compelled to 
attend different schools. That is all. 
The state, while conceding equal 
privileges and advantages to both 
races, has the right to manage its 
schools in the manner which, in 
its judgment, will best promote 
the interest of all.’** It is, of 
course, conceivable that states de- 
siring segregated public education 
might have provided physically 
“equal” facilities for the two sys- 
tems of schools. But it is common 
knowledge than in all of the years 
since Judge Woods rendered his 
decision the states have almost 
everywhere failed to do so.** It is 
submitted that this historical truth 
is highly relevant in a realistic 
current judicial approach to the 
problems of segregated public ed- 
ucation. 


31S weatt v Painter, 339 U. S. 629 (1950) ; 
Missouri ex rel. Gaines v Canada, Registrar 
+s the Laie of Missouri, 305 U. S. 

(1938). 

823 Fed. Case 294, No. 1,361 (C. C. La. 
1878). This is the only case of the group 
herein discussed decided by a Federal court. 

387d. at 296. 

3*Higher Education for American Democ- 
racy 32-34 (1947). 
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Also in the pattern of the 
McCann case the New York court 
which decided People v Gallagher* 
did not consider classification 
based upon race as conceivably 
falling in any different category 
from that of other classifications. 
As a matter of fact, the court’s 
own analysis of the question be- 
fore it amply illustrates a very 
neat confusion of issues by the 
device of overstatement. Although 
the problem was that of the right 
of a Negro child to go to the 
school nearest her for persons of 
her age and sex—but which school 
happened to be designated a school 
for white children—the court said, 


The question broadly stated pre- 
sented by this appeal is whether the 
school authorities of that city have 
the right to classify the pupils in 
such schools in the administration of 
their authority to regulate the 
methods of education pursued therein, 
or whether the provisions of the 
Constitution of the United States re- 
quire that each person attending such 
school shall, without regard to sex, 
color or age, be awarded upon demand 
the same privileges in the same places 
and under the same circumstances as 
those enjoyed by any other scholar 
therein.36 


It may be suggested that here the 
problem was deliberately too 
“broadly stated” to render the 
court’s decision purportedly in- 
terpreting the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment of any usefulness as judicial 
precedent. The challenge in the 
Gallagher case was to a regula- 
tion of the Brooklyn board of ed- 
ucation establishing segregated 
schools. In upholding the right of 


3503 N. Y. 438 (1873). 
367d. at 439. 
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the school administrators to make 
the racial classification the New 
York court relied heavily upon the 
decision of Roberts v The City of 
Boston. 


The case of Dawson v Lee* 
seems to be clearly out of place in 
the group of eight school cases 
cited in Plessy v Ferguson—even 
assuming the interpretation ap- 
parently given to the other cases 
by the Plessy Court. For Dawson 
v Lee in no way stands for the 
principle of the constitutionality 
of segregated education. The case 
was an action to subject a par- 
ticular tract of land conveyed to 
defendant Lee by one Hays, a 
county sheriff, to the payment of 
an amount of money equal to 
that which the plaintiffs had paid 
into the treasury of the state as 
alleged sureties on a revenue 
bond given by Hays. A prelimi- 
nary issue was concerned with a 
question related to education. As 
the court itself phrased this pre- 
liminary matter: 


It appears that, included in the 
amount with which Hays was charged 
as sheriff by the Commonwealth on 
account of revenue collected by him 
for the year 1880 was the sum of 
$154.28 taxes assessed and collected 
from negroes (sic) in pursuance of 
an act, entitled “An act to establish 
a uniform system of common schools 
for the colored children of this Com- 
monwealth,” approved February 23, 
1874. 


If that act be repugnant to the Con- 
stitution of the United States the 
sheriff was not authorized to collect 
any money in pursuance of it, nor 
required, after he did collect, to pay 


3783 Ky. 49 (1885). 
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it into the State Treasury, because the 
Commonwealth of Kentucky was not 
entitled to it, and having no right to 
it, the Commonwealth held no lien 
therefor which the sureties of the 
sheriff could by substitution enforce 
against the land of Lee.** 


The court held the act to be in vio- 
lation of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment because its purpose was to ex- 
clude Negro children from a share 
in the “Common School Fund” 
and to limit their educational bene- 
fits to the revenue raised by the 
special discriminatory taxation of 
property owned by Negroes.** Ed- 
ucational issues beyond this the 
case did not even purport to con- 
sider. 


In Lehew v Brummell*® the Su- 
preme Court of Missouri, applying 
a statute requiring segregated ed- 
ucation, found that compelling a 
Negro child who resided in County 
X to attend a school in adjoining 
County Y at a place almost twice 
as far from his home as the dis- 
tance travelled by the most remote 
white child of the county to the 
only school in County X did not 
contravene any of the provisions 
of the Fourteenth Amendment. 
The court, like the court in the 
McCann case, could see no differ- 
ence between this frank classifica- 
tion on the basis of color and other 
administrative classifications. Sup- 
port for the racial classification 
was found by the court in the now 
completely discredited notions of 


387d, at 55-56. 
397d, at 57. 
4015 S. W. 765 (Mo. 1891). 
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“natural race peculiarities” ;** for 
the court stated: 


But it will be said the classification 
now in question is one based on 
color, and so it is; but the color 
carries with it natural race peculiar- 
ities, which furnish the reason for the 
classification, There are differences 
in races . . . not created by human 
laws, some of which can never be 
eradicated. These differences create 
different social relations, recognized 
by all well-organized governments. 
If we cast aside chimerical theories 
and look to practical results, it seems 
to us it must be conceded that separate 
schools for colored children is a reg- 
ulation to their great advantage.*? 


Interestingly, in this case the 
school authorities had permitted 
the Negro children to attend the 


41See, for example, Characteristics of the 
American Negro, edited by Otto Klineberg, 
composed of studies and views of Guy 
B. Johnson, Klineberg, Horowitz, Wirth, 
Goldhamer and Malzberg. Note, especially, 
the following language of the concluding 
paragraph of the work at p. 402: “In one 
fundamental sense, therefore, this book is 
a unit. The individual contributors, though 
approaching the problems with varying 
backgrounds and interests, at the same time 
agree along one essential line. No one of 
them makes use of the concept of a dis- 
tinctive and inherited Negro mentality. No 
one of them makes the assumption that 
the physical distinctiveness of the Negro 
indicates am innate difference in intellect. On 
the contrary, to the extent that they deal 
directly with this problem, they all agree 
that psychological differences between Ne- 
groes and whites, though they may exist, 
are temporary. Even these temporary dif- 
ferences are difficult to describe with cer- 
tainty, and they seem relatively unimportant 
against the background of common charac- 
teristics. As a part of the American people, 
Negroes partake of the psychological quality 
of all Americans. What differences there 
are appear to depend on existing discrep- 
ancies in the opportunities offered to the 
two groups. When these discrepancies will 
have been completely eliminated, there prob- 
ably will be no further reason to write 
a psychological volume on THE CHARAC- 
—™ OF THE AMERICAN NE- 


4215 S. W. 765, 766 (Mo. 1891). 
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“white” school rather than compel 
them to go the much greater dis- 
tance to a “Negro” school in the 
adjoining county. The action here 
was brought by white persons 
seeking an injunction to halt the 
attendance of the Negro children 
at the “white” school. The state 
constitution and statutes provided 
for separate schools for the two 
races.** 


These, then, are the eight cases 
which through their citation in 
Plessy v Ferguson have subse- 
quently been relied upon—with no 
indication that their holdings have 
been critically examined—as per- 
suasive, if not binding, judicial 
precedent for the principle that 
state-enforced segregation in the 
public schools violates no provi- 
sion of the Federal Constitution. 
These eight cases fall broadly in- 
to five categories: 


I. Cases making little or no 
attempt to examine the facts 
against the constitutional require- 
ments of the equal protection 
clause of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment. 


a. Roberts v The City of Bos- 
ton, decided in 1849. 

b. Ward v Flood and People 
v Gallagher, both basing 
their holdings squarely on 
Roberts v The City of Bos- 
ton. 

ce. State v McCann, decided on 
the privileges and immuni- 
ties issue. 


II. Cases which hold the prob- 
lem to be one of school admini- 


*8/d. at 765. 
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strative classification not unlike 
other classifications long recog- 
nized as a valid exercise of ad- 
ministrative discretion, 7. e., State 
v McCann, Bertonneau v School 
District, People v Gallagher and 
Lehew v Brummell. 


III. A case the announced result 
of which is based upon theories 
of the “natural race peculiarities” 
of the Negro as the justification 
for the segregation i. e., Lehew v 
Brummell. 


IV. A case unquestionably er- 
roneously interpreting the applica- 
tion of the protective scope of the 
Fourteenth Amendment, i. e., Cory 
v Carter. 


V. A case in no sense sup- 
porting the principle for which it 
was cited, i. e., Dawson v Lee. 


In a judicial reappraisal of 
these cases as precedent for the 
principle that state-enforced seg- 
regated public education is not 
violative of the equal protection 
clause of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment, it would appear inevitable 
that the cases in categories III, 
IV and V would be summarily dis- 
posed of as lending no valid sup- 
port to the challenged doctrine: 
Category V, because it never sup- 
ported the doctrine; Category IV, 
because on its facts the holding 
was erroneous when the decision 
was announced and is not less so 
today ; Category III, because when 
the reasoning upon which a hold- 
ing is based is found to be falla- 
cious, the decision cannot stand as 
judicial precedent. 


The cases in Category I should 
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also fairly be disregarded as con- 
trolling precedent because of the 
failure of the court to consider at 
all or to consider seriously the 
issue of the application of the 
equal protection clause of the Four- 
teenth Amendment to the facts. 


The cases in Category II would 
seem to be the only ones with any 
reasonable claim to stand as prece- 
dent for the doctrine that racially 
segregated public education does 
not violate the equal protection 
clause of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment, the reasonableness of their 
claim resting upon the at least 
purported consideration of the 
facts in light of the requirements 
of the Fourteenth Amendment. But 
it is submitted that an examina- 
tion of the cases in this category 
reveals the consideration by the 
courts of the difficult problem of 
classification to have been so cas- 
ual, so imcomplete, so apparently 
without appreciation of the tre- 
mendous task of interpretation 
placed upon them by the not-long 
enacted Fourteenth Amendment, 
that at the very least an indepen- 
dent pronouncement is even now 
called for from the United States 
Supreme Court. Today is a time 
when every act inimical to the 
broadest interpretations of full 
equality of citizenship is increas- 
ingly subject to critical scrutiny; 
it is a time in which the courts 
have ceased to hesitate in the con- 
demnation of traditional patterns 
of discrimination** and segrega- 
tion.*® And it is of the greatest 





44Henderson v United States, 339 U. S. 
816 (1950). 
45Shelley v Kraemer, 334 U. S. 1 (1948). 
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significance that the United States 
Supreme Court has, itself, never 
decided the issue of the constitu- 
tionality of state-enforced segre- 
gated public education. 


The first case before the United 
States Supreme Court which pre- 
sented facts of a nature to call for 
a determination of the constitu- 
tionality of segregated public ed- 
ucation was Gong Lum v Rice, de- 
cided in 1927.** This was a case in 
which a Chinese gir] in Mississippi 
sought to compel the State to ad- 
mit her to a “white” school. She 
objected to being classified as 
“colored” for attendance at the 
“colored” school. Chief Justice 
Taft, speaking for the Court, said, 


The question here is whether a 
Chinese citizen of the United States 
is denied equal protection of the laws 
when he is classed among colored 
races and furnished facilities for ed- 
ucation equal to that offered to all, 
whether white, brown, yellow or 
black. Were this a new question, it 
would call for a very full argument 
and consideration, but we think that 
it is the same question which has 
been many times decided to be within 
the constitutional power of the state 
legislature to settle without interven- 
tion of the federal courts under the 
Federal Constitution.*7 


The Chief Justice then discussed 
the language of Plessy v Ferguson 
on this subject and further set out 
the same education cases as those 
cited in the Plessy case, along with 
several subsequent state cases 
based upon them, to illustrate that 
this was not a new question.*® 





46275 U. S. 78 (1927). 
471d. at 85-86. 
48Id. at 86. 
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But is is submitted that this was 
a new question for the United 
States Supreme Court and one 
worthy of full analysis by that 
Tribunal.*® However, it is true 
that the fundamental issue of the 
constitutionality of segregated ed- 
ucation was not argued in the Gong 
Lum case because the plaintiff 
was really contesting her classifi- 
cation as “colored” rather than the 
constitutionality of Mississippi’s 
law compelling persons of color 
generally to attend separate 
schools. 


Two cases before the United 
States Supreme Court prior to the 
Gong Lum case had involved seg- 
regated education but neither pre- 
sented the issue of the constitu- 
tionality of segregated public ed- 
ucation. In Cumming v Board of 
Education decided in 1899,°° the 
Negro plaintiffs sought to enjoin 
the continued operation of a white 
school because the Negro school 
had been temporarily discontinued 
through lack of sufficient funds. 
The Supreme Court was not dis- 
posed to grant the relief requested 
on the grounds that it would aid 
the Negroes not at all simply to 
close an existing white school. The 
Court intimated that other relief 
in some other proceeding might 
be more appropriate.”' It was spe- 





49See Emerson, Frank, Frey, Griswold, 
Hale, Havighurst and Levi, “Segregation and 
the Equal Protection Clause,” 34 Minn. L. 
Rev. 289, 317 (1950) for the comment: 
“. . . if segregation in education is con- 
stitutional, it became so under a rule of law 
that came from no place. So vital a mat- 
ter should not have rested on dicta with- 
out either argument or consideration.” 

50175 U. S. 528 (1899). 

51d, at 545. 
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cifically noted that the constitu- 
tionality of separate schools was 
not then before the Court. Justice 
Harlan, for the majority, announc- 
ed: “It was said at the argument 
that the vice in the common school 
system of Georgia was the require- 
ment that the white and colored 
children of the State be educated 
in separate schools. But we need 
not consider that question in this 
case. No such issue was made in 
the pleadings.’*? The second of 
the education cases involving seg- 
regation which preceded Gong Lum 
in the Supreme Court was Berea 
College v Kentucky.®* This case, 
decided in 1908, posed for the 
Court the problem of whether the 
State of Kentucky had such power 
over one of its corporate creatures, 
here a private educational insti- 
tution, as to effectively amend 
its charter by a statute forbidding 
teaching of whites and Negroes 
in the same institution. The sole 
issue decided was that Kentucky 
had such power over a private 
corporation. The issue of segre- 
gated public education was neither 
considered nor decided in this 
case. 


The first case after Gong Lum 
v Rice to present for consideration 
in the United States Supreme 
Court issues related to segregated 
public education was Missouri ex 
rel. Gaines v Canada,* decided in 
1938. The decision contains the 
following language: “The State 
has sought to fulfill that obligation 
[of equal educational advantages 





‘82]d, at 543. 
58211 U. S. 45 (1908). 
64305 U. S. 337 (1938). 
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for Negroes] by furnishing equal 
facilities in separate schools, a 
method the validity of which has 
been sustained by our decisions.”* 
(Italics added.) The decisions 
which the Court then cited to sup- 
port the foregoing pronouncement 
were four in number: Gong Lum 
v Rice, in which the issue of the 
constitutionality of segregated ed- 
ucation was assumed, but not con- 
sidered, and which really only de- 
cided that Chinese could be clas- 
sified as “colored” for purposes 
of public education; Cumming v 
Board of Education, which specific- 
ally excluded the question of the 
constitutionality of segregated 
public education; and Plessy v Fer- 
guson and McCabe v Atchison T. 
& S. F. Ry. Co.,** both of which 
cases involved issues of segrega- 
tion in public transportation. 


Because the Court has, as in the 
Gaines case, drawn an analogy be- 
tween a law requiring an intrastate 
passenger on a public conveyance 
to seat himself in a segregated 
section or car and a law requiring 
a student to receive his education 
in a segregated institution, some 
exploration of the relationship of 
the two laws would appear to be 
indicated. Even at first glance, it 
would seem to assume too much to 
say that the ultimate issues at- 
tendant upon enforcement of the 
two laws are sufficiently analogous 
so that a decision as to one neatly 
disposes of the other. Obviously 
one purpose shared by the two 
laws is to impose and perpetuate 


557d. at 344. 
56235 U.S. 151 (1914). 
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patterns of social control by whites 
over Negroes.’ But the functions 
served in a democratic society by 
public transportation and public 
education are so overwhelmingly 
unlike as to defy comparison. The 
Supreme Court has already taken 
a position that recognizes a pri- 
mary function of legal education 
to be the providing of an environ- 
ment that permits an interming- 
ling of ideas, perforce of persons, 
of the various elements of the total 
society. The point has no meaning 
in a discussion concerning public 
transportation. In the case of 
Sweatt v Painter®* the Court said: 


The law school, the proving ground 
for legal learning and practice, can- 
not be effective in isolation from the 
individuals and_ institutions with 
which the law interacts. Few stu- 
dents and no one who has practiced 
law would choose to study in an 
academic vacuum, removed from the 
interplay of ideas and the exchange 
of views with which the law is con- 
cerned. The law school to which 
Texas is willing to admit petitioner 
excludes from its student body mem- 
bers of racial groups which number 
85% of the population of the State 
and include most of the lawyers, 
witnesses, jurors, judges and other 
officials with whom petitioner will 
inevitably be dealing when he be- 
comes a member of the Texas Bar. 
With such a substantial and sig- 
nificant segment of society excluded, 
we cannot conclude that the educa- 
tion offered petitioner is substantially 
equal to that which he would receive 
if admitted to the University of Texas 
Law School.5® 


5TDollard, Caste and Class in a Southern 
Town, especially pp. 314-362; Dollard, Doob, 
Miller, Mower and Sears, Frustration’ and 
Aggression 151-156. 

5870 S. Ct. 848 (1950). 

597d, at 850. 
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Unquestionably these words are 
of the highest degree of educa- 
tional validity.°° Equally beyond 
question is the fact that there is 
no valid educational reason to 
restrict their application to train- 
ing in a law school. John Dewey 
has described the function of the 
public school in the following 
words: 


« |. . the school endeavors 
throughout its whole course... 
to carry into effect certain prin- 
ciples. . . . these principles are: 


“1. That the primary business 
of school is to train chil- 
dren in co-operative and 
mutually helpful living; to 
foster in them the con- 
sciousness of mutual inter- 
dependence; and to help 
them practically in making 
the adjustments that will 
carry this spirit into overt 
deeds. 


“2. That the primary root of 
all educative activity is in 
the instinctive, impulsive 
attitudes and activities of 
the child, and not in the 
presentation and applica- 
tion of external material, 
whether through the ideas 
of others or through the 
senses; and that, accord- 
ingly, numberless sponta- 
neous activities of children, 
plays, games, mimic ef- 
forts, even the apparently 
meaningless motions of in- 
fants — exhibitions pre- 
viously ignored as trivial, 


Kallen, The Education of Free Men 3-14, 
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futile, or even condemned 
as positively evil — are 
capable of educational use 
nay, are the foundation 
stones of educational meth- 
od. 


“3. That these individual ten- 
dencies and activities are 
organized and directed 
through the uses made of 
them in keeping up the co- 
operative living already 
spoken of; taking advan- 
tage of them to reproduce 
on the child’s plane the 
typical doings and occupa- 
tions of the larger, maturer 
society into which he is 
finally to go forth; and 
that it is through produc- 
tion and creative use that 
valuable knowledge is se- 
cured and clinched.” 


The United States Supreme 
Court has held that a Negro law 
student is denied an equal educa- 
tional opportunity when forced to 
attend a segregated school because 
he is isolated from normal contact 
with the total community. How 
much greater is the denial of equal 
educational opportunities to the 
Negro child who is forced to attend 
a@ segregated public school. For 
the segregated child is likewise ex- 
cluded from the interplay of ideas 
and the exchange of views with 
the members of the vital majority 
racial group; and, more damaging, 
the exclusion in his case occurs 
through the formative years of 
his being when, unlike the law 





®1Dewey, The School and Society 112, 
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student, he cannot even bring the 
resources of maturity to an at- 
tempted intellectual compensation 
for the effects of the exclusion.** A 
most distinguished group of Amer- 
can educators has defined modern 
education—especially public educa- 
tion—in the following terms: 


“Education, as we conceive it, 
is a process of social interac- 
tion carried on in behalf of 
consequences which are them- 
selves social—that is, it involves 
interaction between persons and 
includes shared values. . . . So- 
ciety is  individuals-in-their- 
relations. An individual apart 
from social relations is a myth 
—or a monstrosity. ... Edu- 
cation is the process of realiza- 
tion of integrated individual- 
ities. For integration can occur 
only in and through a medium 
of association. Associations are 
many and diverse. . . . Individ- 
uals develop not in a remote 
entity called ‘society’ at large 
but in connection with one 
another.’’® 


62Judge Edgerton dissenting in Carr v 
Corning, 182 F. 2d 14, at 32 (1950) said, 
“. . many children are practically restricted 
in their contacts to children who attend the 
same school. The education required for 
living in a cosmopolitan community, and es- 
pecially for living in a humane and demo- 
cratic country and promoting its ideals, 
cannot be obtained on either side of a fence 
that separates a more privileged majority 
and a less privileged minority. Segregation 
in travel is intermitten and affects chiefly 
adults. Segregation in colleges and univer- 
sities affects young people whose patterns 
of feeling and behavior have been formed. 
But segregation in public schools affects 
children during their formative years and 
does so continually.” 

63William H. Kilpatrick, Boyd H. Bode, 
John Dewey, John L. Childs, R. B. Raup, 
H. Gordon Hullfish and V. T. Thayer, 
The Educational Frontier 290-291. 
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If these gentlemen correctly de- 
fine education, it follows that seg- 
regated public school education 
can never be equal to that edu- 
cation which any individual might 
receive in an unsegregated insti- 
tution, other factors being equal. 
As a matter of fact, these same 
distinguished educators appear to 
plead the case of every Negro 
student who knocks at the door of 
a “white” institution when they 
state: 


“The process of interaction is 
circular and never-ending. We 
plead for a better, a more just, 
a more open and straight-for- 
ward, a more public, society, in 
which free and all-around com- 
munication and participation oc- 
cur as a matter of course in 
order that education may be 
bettered. We plead for an im- 
proved and enlarged education 
in order that there may be 
brought into existence a society 
all of whose operations shall be 
more genuinely educative, con- 
ducive to the development of de- 
sire, judgment, and character. 
The desired education cannot 
occur within the four walls of 
a school shut off from life.’ 


It is too obvious for comment that 
the plea of these educators was not 
for segregated public education. 
Their writings lend no support to a 
doctrine of educational exclusion. 
Nor, as a matter of fact, are the 
courts bound by the cases to such a 
doctrine. For, in truth, no one of 
the four cases cited in the Gaines 
case i.e., the Gong Lum, Cumming, 


647d, at 318. 
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Plessy or McCabe case, is a de- 
cision substaining the validity of 
separate public schools, because 
no one of those cases decided that 


issue. 


Moreover, in the Gaines case, 
itself, the discussion of equal facil- 
ities in separate schools was unmis- 
takable dictum because the facts 
of that case showed that Missouri 
provided no school of law for Ne- 
groes while providing such a fa- 
cility for white persons. The Court 
held: “We are of the opinion that 
the . . . petitioner was entitled 
to be admitted to the law school 
of the State University in the ab- 
sence of other and proper provision 
for his legal training within the 
State.”** But since there was no 
other provision for the petitioner’s 
legal education in the State, that 
portion of the opinion bearing 
upon such a question would appear 
quite unnecessary to the decision. 


Nor has the Supreme Court in 
any case subsequent to the Gaines 
case felt it necessary to decide the 
basic question of the constitution- 
ality of segregated education. 
Sipuel v Board of Regents of the 
University of Oklahoma, like the 
Gaines case, provided the Court 
with a situation where no “Negro” 
facility existed. The decision spel- 
led out the principle that the Ne- 
gro applicant must be afforded the 
particular educational opportunity 
as soon as it was afforded by the 
State to any other group. Sweatt 
v Painter®** was decided on the 





£5305 U. S. 337, 352 (1938). 
66332 U. S. 625 (1948). 
°7339 U. S. 629 (1950). 


grounds that the “Negro” law 
school was not equal to the “white” 
law school. And McLaurin v Okla- 
homa State Regents for Higher Ed- 
ucation®® held only that a Negro 
student once admitted to a state- 
supported institution could not 
there be subjected to any special 
discriminatory treatment on ac- 
count of his race. These cases ex- 
haust the roster to date of litiga- 
tion in the United States Supreme 
Court involving the issue of seg- 
regated public education. 


The remarkable feature of the 
principle that enforced segrega- 
tion in public education is not in 
contravention of the equal protec- 
tion clause of the Fourteenth 
Amendment is that it has acquired 
in the United States Supreme 
Court the impressive aura of stare 
decisis without ever having been 
decided by that Court. Moreover, 
this unhappy distinction results 
largely from a structuring of cases 
upon a decision rendered in 1849, 
nineteen years before any court 
could have considered the issue of 
the extent of the protections of the 
Fourteenth Amendment. That such 
a situation should prevail in so 
vital an area of the individual 
and national life as public educa- 
tion is the more deplorable. It 
can earnestly be hoped that the 
day approaches when the law will 
meet the educators on the only 
tenable common ground. In the 
language of John Dewey: 


“What the best and wisest 
parent wants for his own child, 
that must the community want 


68339 U. S. 637 (1950). 
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for all of its children. Any other 
ideal for our schools is narrow 
and unlovely; acted upon, it de- 
stroys our democracy. All that 
society has accomplished for it- 
self is put, through the agency 
of the school, at the disposal of 
its future members. All its 
thoughts of itself it hopes to 
realize through the new possi- 
bilities thus opened to its future 
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self. Here individualism and so. 
cialism are at one. Only by be- 
ing true to the full growth of all 
the individuals who make it up, 
can society by any chance be 
true to itself. And in the self-di- 


rection thus given, nothing 
counts as much as the school...’ 





: John Dewey, The School and Society 
































Salary, Rank and Tenure Practices in 
Thirty-six Negro Colleges 


HENRY E. Cops 
Instructor in History, Division of General Studies, Tuskegee Institute 


Throughout the post war period, 
the adverse effects of inflation on 
the economic status of college tea- 
chers has been a matter of grave 
concern for school administrators 
and teachers of all kinds, That 
the salaries of teachers have not 
kept pace with the rising cost of 
living is regarded as a basic as- 
sumption by students of the sub- 
ject. Moreover, most authorities 
agree that the differential between 
the salaries paid to teachers in 
white colleges and the salaries 
paid to teachers in Negro colleges 
makes this problem for the latter 
group much more acute. 


It seems therefore that any ad- 
ditional information which throws 
light on this subject should be of 
interest to those concerned. And 
it was with this general idea in 
mind that this brief study was 
undertaken. 


AIMS AND PROCEDURE 


Specifically, an attempt was 
made to answer the following ques- 
tions: First, what are the types of 
salary schedules; how are salaries 
paid; and what are the maximum, 
minimum and average salaries for 
the different ranks in these insti- 
tutions? Second, what are the cur- 
rent practices in these colleges in 
regard to rank and tenure pro- 


cedures? It is hoped that the data 
presented here and the implica- 
tions drawn therefrom may be 
of some interest to school men 
charged with the responsibility 
of formulating salary, rank and 
tenure policies. 


The majority of the four-year 
Negro colleges were contacted but 


only 48 reported, and of this num- 
ber only 36 sent information suf- 
ficient for salary tabulations. Sim- 
ilarly, information on ranking and 
tenure procedures is limited to the 
16 schools sending rank and tenure 
plans. 


The 36 institutions included in 
this study may be broadly clas- 
sified into two main types, publicly 
controlled institutions and private- 
ly controlled institutions. The 24 
schools designated as publicly con- 
trolled may be described as insti- 
tutions supported by public funds 
and administered by public officers 
responsible to municipal, county, 
state or Federal government. The 
12 privately controlled colleges 
are those institutions receiving 
their support from private sources 
and administered by officers re- 
sponsible to the private persons 
or organizations. However, some 
institutions included in the latter 
classification receive funds from 
public sources for carrying out 
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certain educational functions usu- 
ally performed by publicly con- 
trolled schools. 


All of the institutions are four- 
year degree granting colleges. All 
are attended predominately by Ne- 
groes. These schools vary in size 
of faculty from a maximum of 
365 teachers to a minimum of 30 
teachers. 


Thirty-two of the 36 colleges 
are accredited. There are 28 with 
a rating of “A” and 4 with the 
rating of “B”. The remaining 4 
colleges are not accredited. 


Although the study includes 
various kinds of institutions, the 
only distinction made in presenting 
the data is in manner of control. 


That is, whether an institution 
falls into the category of publicly 


controlled colleges or privately con- 
trolled colleges. 


SALARIES 
Types of Salary Schedules 
The salary schedules in the ma- 


jority of the 36 institutions stud- 
ied are of two main types, over- 
lapping and _ non-overlapping, 
These types have been defined by 
Harry G. Badger as follows: A 
salary scale in which the maximum 
salary for one grade is somewhat 
higher than the minimum salary 
for the grade immediately above 
it is the overlapping type; and a 
salary scale in which the maxi- 
mum salary for one grade is ex- 
actly the same as the minimum 
salary of the grade just above it 
is the non-overlapping type.” 


As may be seen from Table I, 
only two of the 36 institutions 
fall outside of these two classes. 
One school submitted a minimum 
salary for each grade. The other 
school submitted a salary scale in 
which the maximum salary for 
one grade was less than the mini- 
mum salary for the grade just 
above it. The remaining 34 insti- 
tutions are equally divided be- 
tween the overlapping and non- 
overlapping types. 


Table I 


Types or Satary Scueputes 1n Turrty-Six Necro Four-Year Correces, 1950-51 





Types of Schedules 











Non- 
Institutions Overlapping Overlapping Other Total 
Publicly Controlled 
Colleges 12 12 — 24 
Privately Controlled 
Colleges 5 5 2 12 
Total 17 17 2 36 





1“Educational Directory 1948-49, Part 3 
Higher Education”. United States Office of 
Education, 19 


*Henry G. Badger, “Salary Trends and 
Policies.” Proceedings of Eighth Annual 
Meeting of the Association of Business Offi- 
cers in Schools for Negroes, May, 1947, p. 70. 
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It is of interest to note the dis- 
tribution of these institutions in 
regard to methods of paying sal- 
aries. That is, whether salaries 
are scheduled according to the 
academic year, calendar year, or 
some other arrangement. The gen- 
eral rule seems to be payment by 
the academic year on a nine-month 
basis. Twenty-five institutions 
schedule salaries on this basis. 
Of the remaining schools, seven 
schedule salaries for twelve 
months, three for ten months, and 
one for eleven months. Other va- 
riations which should be noted 
are (1) the tendency of some in- 
stitutions to pay full professors 
on a plan different from the rest 
of the faculty. Four of the insti- 
tutions on the nine-month sched- 
ule pay professors for twelve 
months. (2) One institution on 
the nine-month schedule states 
that the salaries will be paid in 
twelve installments. 


Very little information concern- 
ing the summer employment of 
persons working on the nine- 
month salary schedule was obtain- 
ed. Only four institutions made 
formal statements about this mat- 
ter. One school pays a month’s 
salary for a six-week summer term; 
one pays at a rate per month not 
in excess of the monthly salary 
during the regular season; another 
leaves pay and employment to the 
discretion of the president and 
the individual concerned; and the 
other school states simply that 


additional remuneration will be re- 
ceived. 


Finally, the information treated 
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above is rendered less reliable be- 
cause of the disparity in some 
schools between plan and practice. 
Two schools state plainly that 
their plans are not being followed. 
In the first school, salaries paid 
to instructors in a number of cases 
exceed the salaries paid to assis- 
tant professors and in one or more 
instances the salaries of associate 
professors. In the second school 
the cause is the fact that money 
to put the plan into full operation 
has not been available, especially 
in the higher brackets. Four other 
institutions note frequent devia- 
tions from their plans. 


Salary Schedules 


An idea of the average salary 
level in these 36 colleges for 1950- 
51 may be obtained by an examina- 
tion of tables II and III. It will be 
noted that in table II the me- 
dian monthly salary for both types 
of institutions—public and pri- 
vate—is higher than the median 
monthly salary for privately con- 
trolled schools and lower than the 
median monthly salary for pub- 
licly controlled schools. The fact 
that the median salaries for all 
ranks in this category are closer 
to those of the publicly controlled 
schools is probably due in part 
to the inclusion of twice as many 
publicly controlled institutions as 
private. It is possible that this 
difference would be altered if an 
appreciable number of institutions 
of either type were added. 


Although the mean and the me- 
dian are given in table II, the 
median seems to be a better mea- 
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Table II 





Averace MonTHLy SALARIES IN 36 Necro Four-Year Coxieces 1950-51 











Publicly Privately 
All Colleges Controlled College Controlled College 
Mean Median Mean Median Mean Median 
Salary per Month Salary per Month Salary per Month 
Full Professor $453.00 $437.50 $475.56 $458.33 $420.23 $412.50 
Associate Professor $384.25 $384.37 $403.67 $400.00 $345.33 $333.33 
Assistant Professor $322.41 $315.00 $342.21 $325.00 $282.84 $275.00 
Instructor $268.25 $260.00 $282.84 $271.43 $232.84 $233.33 





sure for expressing the relation- 
ship here. Both measures were 
computed from the average month- 
ly salaries given by each institu- 
tion. That is, the minimum and 
maximum yearly salaries were 
averaged and divided by the num- 
ber of months the salary was 
paid. These average monthly sal- 
aries were arranged into frequency 
distributions according to control 
of the institution. The medians 
were then calculated from these 
frequency distributions. Thus the 
medians in Table II and other 
tables on salaries in this paper 
indicate the points above and be- 
low which half the salary schedules 
fall. When this principle is applied 
to the medians in Table III, it be- 
comes clear that for the rank of 
professor under publicly controlled 
colleges, the median monthly sal- 
ary of $458.33 means that half 
of the 36 colleges schedule monthly 
salaries for professors of more 
than $458.33 and that half of 
them schedule monthly salaries 
of less. Similarly the data on the 


other ranks and in the other cate- 


gories may be interpreted. Finally, 
these medians are based on the 





number of institutions and not on 
the number of faculty members. 
They indicate the salaries schedul- 
ed and not necessarily salaries 
paid. 

Some idea of the general salary 
range in these colleges can be ob- 
tained by examining Table III. The 
reader will note that for all ranks 
the lowest and highest minimum 
and highest maximum salaries in 
publicly supported institutions ex- 
ceed those in privately controlled 
colleges. On the other hand the 
lowest maximum salaries for asso- 
ciate professor and assistant pro- 
fessor in the private college cate- 
gory exceed those in the public col- 
leges for the same ranks. 


Again in Table III the highest 
salary paid in any one of the 36 
institutions ($722.22 per month 
for full professor) when compared 
with the lowest salary paid in any 
institution ($300 per, month for 
full professor) presents a striking 
contrast. But more reliable it 
seems are the averages. When the 
medians are compared the picture 
becomes clearer. It will be ob- 


served that in every case the dif- 
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ference is more than $50, and in 
one case aS much as $83. When 
stated in percentages the median 
minimum instructional salaries for 
publicly controlled colleges exceed 
those of privately controlled col- 
leges, in the colleges studied, as 
follows: 


een SOTO EEOC 26.296 25.0% 
Assistant Professor ........ 26.4% 25.0% 
Associate Professor ........ 18.2% 17.9% 
Mahaney 6.0 eS 22.4% 17.4% 


The highest average monthly sal- 
ary for full professors is $647. 
(Not shown in table). The lowest 
average monthly salary for the 
same rank is $350. The $350 and 
$647 are the limits of the range 
of the average salaries for full 
professors. The average salaries 
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for full professors in the remain- 
ing 34 institutions fall within these 


limits. 


Relations of Salary to Rank 


The relationship which exists 
between the scheduled salaries of 
(1) instructors and the ranks 
above them, and (2) professors 


and the ranks below them, is 
shown in percentage form in table 


IV. Part I shows, for example, 
that in publicly controlled colleges 


the median minimum salary for 
professors is 174.2 per cent of the 


median minimum salary for in- 
structors. In the privately control- 


led colleges the relationship is 
practically the same, the median 
minimum salary for professors be- 
ing 179.6 per cent of the median 
minimum salary for instructors. 


Table III 


Rance or MonrHty SALaries IN TuHIrty-S1x Dercree-GRANTING INSTITUTIONS 


ATTENDED BY 


enone 
ne 


Necroes 1950-51 























Assistant Associate 

Instructor Professor Frofessor Professor 

Mini- Maxi- Mini- Maxi- Mini- Maxi- Mini- Maxi- 

mum mum mum mum mum mum mum mum 
All Colleges 
Highest 400.00 481.11 482.22 531.11 536.66 586.66 582.22 722.22 
Median 240.00 310.00 294.00 372.00 350.00 442.00 425.00 525.00 
Lowest 155.55 200.00 200.00 266.66 250.00 325.00 300.00 375.00 
Public Colleges 
Highest 400.00 481.11 482.22 531.11 536.66 586.66 582.22 722.22 
Median 260.00 320.00 320.00 400.00 370.00 460.00 453.33 540.00 
Lowest 190.00 240.00 240.00 255.00 260.00 300.00 305.00 400.00 
Private Colleges 
Highest 266.66 357.77 333.33 400.00 400.00 482.00 455.00 611.11 
Median 206.00 256.25 253.33 320.00 313.33 390.00 370.00 460.00 
Lowest 155.55 200.00 200.00 266.00 250.00 325.00 300.00 375.00 
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The relationship of salary to 
rank expressed here is probably 
not extraordinary. For example, 
Henry G. Badger found that the 
median minimum salary of pro- 
fessors in the publicly controlled 
colleges which he studied was 
150.6 per cent of the salary for 
instructors. In the privately con- 
trolled colleges the median mini- 
mum salary for professors was 
176.8 per cent of the salary for in- 
structors. In all publicly control- 
led institutions studied by him, the 
median salary for professors was 
178.8 per cent of the corresponding 
salary for instructors.’ 
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mainly for information. The simi- 
larity in salary rank relationship 
does not imply that salaries are 
the same. 


Promotion Within Rank 


Table V shows in percentage 
form the range between the me- 
dian minimum and median maxi- 
mum salaries for the different 
ranks for both privately control- 
led colleges and publicly control- 
led colleges. For example, in pri- 
vately controlled colleges an in- 
structor may be promoted to an 
average of 124.4 per cent of his 


Table IV 


InpEx Numbers or MeprtAN MintmMuM SALARIES IN TuHirtTy-Srx Necro Coiieces 1950-51 





Part I — Instructor = I00.0 














Assistant Associate 
Instructor Professor Professor Professor 

Publicly Controlled Colleges 100.0 123.1 142.3 174.2 
Privately Controlled Colleges 100.0 145.1 152.1 179.6 
All Colleges 100.0 122.5 145.8 177.3 
Part II — Professors = I00.0 

Publicly Controlled Colleges 57.4 70.6 81.7 100.0 
Privately Controlled Colleges 55.7 68.3 84.6 100.0 
All Colleges 56.5 69.2 82.3 100.0 





In part II we see the median 
minimum salary for instructors in 
publicly controlled institutions is 
57.4 per cent of the salary for 
professors and in privately con- 
trolled institutions the salary for 
instructors is 55.7 per cent of the 
salary for professors. 


This comparison is presented 


3Henry G. Badger, “Construction of Sal- 
ary Schedules”, Bulletin, American Associa- 


tion of University Professors, Vol. 34, No. 
2, pp 414-415. 


minimum salary. In like manner 
an assistant professor may be pro- 
moted to an average of 124.6 per 
cent. The range for all ranks is 
about the same, the spread being 
slightly greater for assistant pro- 
fessors. Generally, it seems teach- 
ers of all ranks in privately con- 
trolled colleges may expect maxi- 
mum salary increases approximate- 
ly one fourth again as large as 
their minimum salaries without 
change of rank. In publicly con- 
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trolled colleges the chances for pro- 
motion are about the same except 
for the rank of professor. The 
opportunity for promotion within 
this rank is considerably less. The 
possibility of promotion is only 
19.1 per cent of the minimum sal- 
ary. 
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probably means that annual in- 
crements in the majority of these 
schools are not automatic and that 


salary increases for faculty mem- 
bers are given upon consideration 
of each individual case. 


Although the data on salaries 


Table V 


PERCENTAGE RELATION, MEDIAN MaxiIMuUM INSTRUCTIONAL SALARIES TO MEDIAN 
MINIMUM SALARIES AS SCHEDULED IN THIrTY-S1x Necro Cotieces 1950-51 








Assistant Associate 
Instructor Protessor Professor Professor 
All Colleges 129.2 126.5 126.3 123.5 
Public Colleges 123.1 125.0 124.8 119.1 
Private Colleges 124.4 126.5 124.6 124.6 





It would be interesting to know 
the steps by which salary increases 
are effected for each rank. Since 
34 of the 36 institutions have a 
maximum and minimum salary for 
each rank, it seems reasonable to 
assume that some provisions are 
made for normal increase until 
the highest salary for each rank 
is reached. Unfortunately only 4 
institutions expressed a clear cut 
policy in this matter. Of these 
four colleges two were privately 
controlled and two were publicly 
controlled. Three schools provide 
for an annual increase of $100 
for instructors; two schools an 
annual increase of $100 for assis- 
tant professors; one school $125 
for associate professors and $150 
for full professors; one school $200 
for associate and full professors; 
and one school provides for an 
annual increase of 5% of the sal- 
ary for all ranks above that of 
assistant. The small number of 
institutions reportirs this item 


discussed in the preceeding pages 
are inconclusive, certain points 
brought out in this discussion 
should be summarized. 


1. The salary schedules in use 
in the colleges studied were 
almost equally divided be- 
tween the overlapping and 
non-overlapping types. Sal- 
aries are generally paid for 
nine months. 


2. Salaries in publicly control- 
led colleges are generally 
higher than salaries of pri- 
vately controlled colleges. 
However, some privately con- 
trolled colleges pay salaries 
higher than some _ publicly 
controlled institutions. 


3. For both privately and public- 
ly controlled colleges the sal- 
ary of full professors is about 
one and three-fourths the 
salary of instructors. 


4. Although there is a greater 
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spread between the average 
minimum salary and average 
maximum salary in the high- 
er ranks than in the lower 
ranks the opportunity for 
promotion within rank is 
slightly better in the lower 
ranks. 


5. Only a few schools provide 
in their salary plans for an- 
nual increments, automatic 
or otherwise. 


RANK 


The data on rank in this paper 
were taken from the 1950-51 cata- 
logs and the rank and tenure 
plans received from the institu- 
tions studied. Only 16 institutions 
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The status of ranking in both 
privately and publicly controlled 
institutions according to their cat- 
alogs is shown in Table VI. 


It will be noted that 5 of the 12 
institutions that do not record 
rank are privately controlled and 
7 are publicly controlled. This 
means that approximately 42 per 
cent of the privately controlled 
schools and about 29 per cent of 
the publicly controlled schools in 
this study do not record academic 
titles in their catalogs. It seems 
here that there is a stronger ten- 
dency for schools under public 
control to record academic titles. 


Perhaps more interesting is an 
examination of the distribution of 











Table VI 
Status oF RANKING IN 36 Necro Four-YEAR COLLEGES ACCORDING TO THEIR CATALOGS 
1950-51 
Type of Number of Number 
Institution Institutions Number With Rank Without Rank 
Privately Controlled 12 7 5 
Publicly Controlled 24 17 7 
Total 36 24 12 





sent rank and tenure plans. Thus, 
the data presented on qualifica- 
tions for rank, promotion and 
tenure indicate the rank and ten- 
ure policies in only 16 schools. 


According to the information re- 
ceived directly from the institu- 
tions included in this study, all 36 
colleges schedule salaries by rank. 
Yet, a study of their 1950-51 cata- 
logs reveal that 12 of these schools, 
one-third of the number studied, 
record no academic titles of fac- 
ulty members in their current cata- 
logs. 


rank, according to the catalogs, in 
the 24 colleges recording academic 
titles. A general picture of the per- 
centage of faculty members in 
each rank may be obtained when 
tabulated as follows: 


The results shown here indicate 
that the large percentage of the 
faculty members in these twenty- 
four colleges falls into the low- 
er ranks of assistant professor 
and instructor. In 17 institutions 
the ratio of full professors to the 
total faculty is less than 25 per 
cent, and in 7 schools the ratio 
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Associate Assistant 
Professor Professor Professor Instructor 
Under 25 Per Cent *17 20 14 4 
25 to 50 Per Cent - 4 10 16 
Over 50 Per Cent = === -- me 4 
Total 24 24 24 24 





*Figures indicate the number of institutions. 
falls between 25 per cent and 50 
per cent. On the other hand there 
are only 4 institutions in which the 
proportion of instructors is less 
than 25 per cent. There are also 4 
institutions in which instructors 
comprise more than 50 per cent 
of the faculty. 


In addition to the four ranks 
(professor, associate professor, as- 
sistant professor and instructor) 
dealt with above, 2 schools have 
the rank of distinguished profes- 
sor; and 7 schools have the rank 
of assistant instructor or assis- 
tant.* 


More illuminating is an exami- 
nation of the maximum and mini- 
mum distribution of ranks in these 
schools. Examples from the high- 
est and lowest ranks should suffice. 
The school showing the largest 
percentage of full professors had 
41 per cent and the school showing 
the smallest percentage of the 


same rank had 2.5 per cent. The 
largest percentage of instructors 
in any school was 63.3 per cent 
and the smallest percentage was 
6 per cent. However, in one school 
68 per cent of the total faculty 
was below the rank of assistant 
professor. That is, 68 per cent of 
the faculty of this school was com- 
posed of 31.3 per cent instructors 
and 36.7 per cent assistant in- 
structors. 


Another interesting feature is 
the qualifications for obtaining the 
various ranks in these schools. As 
was stated above the discussion 
here is limited by the data from 16 
institutions. The qualifications for 
rank in these col’ ges are quite 
varied. Yet, there is enough uni- 
formity to permit the inclusion of 
about half of the institutions un- 
der one criterion for each rank. 
When these data are summarized 
the results are as follows: 








Years of No. of 

Rank Training Experience Institutions 

Instructor Master’s or equivalent 0 11 

Assistant Professor Master’s and 1 yr. 3 9 
further study 

Associate Professor Master’s and 1 yr. 5-7 8 
further study 

Professor Doctor’s or equivalent 5-10 12 





*Assistant instructors and assistants are 
not accorded faculty status in the schools 
where these ranks are employed; for this 


reason these ranks are not included in salary 
computations in this paper. 
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These qualifications while not valid 
for every one of the 16 schools, do 
indicate the more generally ac- 
cepted criteria for ranking in 
these institutions. For example, 
for the rank of instructor the 
qualification of—master’s degree 
or equivalent with no experience— 
is required by 11 of the 16 schools. 
Of the 5 remaining schools one re- 
quires the master’s with 1 year of 
experience; one requires the bach- 
elor’s with further study; and 
three the bachelor’s with 3 years 
of experience. An analysis of the 
qualifications for the other ranks 
reveals similar variations. It 
should be noted that no school re- 
quires less than the master’s de- 
gree for the ranks above assistant 
professor. Yet, only one school 
makes the doctor’s degree manda- 
tory for the rank of professor. 
There seems to be a tendency for 
the qualifications to become more 
varied as rank becomes higher in 
these schools. 


Training and experience are the 
two basic qualifications for each 
rank. Of the two, experience seems 
to be the more variable. For ex- 
ample, two schools required no ex- 
perience for the rank of full pro- 
fessor, while one school requires 
15 years of teaching experience. 


Another factor which influences 
qualification for rank is the type 
of teaching experience. That is, 
whether the experience has been 
gained teaching in the elementary 
and secondary schools or on the 
college level. A number of these 
colleges require that from one- 
third to one-half of the teaching 
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experience be gained on the col- 
lege level, for appointment to pro- 
fessional rank. Only one school 
requires that all experience be 
gained on the college level for 
these ranks. For the rank of assist- 
ant professor it is possible in some 
cases to substitute training for all 
or a portion of the experience. In 
some schools the doctor’s degree 
obviates the necessity of having 
experience for this rank. On the 
other hand some schools permit the 
substitution of a number of years 
of experience for an advanced de- 
gree. This substitution, however, is 
usually restricted to experience 
gained at the institution concerned. 


Very closely connected with the 
qualifications for initial appoint- 
ment to a certain rank are the re- 
quisities for promotion from a low- 
er to a higher rank. No two of the 
16 plans examined were identical 
in respect to promotional criteria. 
It is not therefore possible to state 
exactly in summary what require- 
ments are necessary for promotion 
in these 16 schools. However, there 
are certain criteria which because 
of their frequency of occurrence 
might be termed as generally ac- 
cepted. 


When recorded in order of fre- 
quency they are as follows: 


1. Training and scholarship. 
2. Experience. 
3. Teaching ability or effect- 


iveness. 
4. Personal attributes — integ- 
rity, industry, cooperation 


and capacity for leadership. 
5. National standing as a schol- 
ar. 




















SALARY, RANK AND TENURE 


6. General usefulness to the in- 
stitution. 

7. Contributions to community 
life. 


From inspection one may con- 
clude that training and experience 
are the two leading criteria. Fur- 
ther, this conclusion is reinforced 
when it is remembered that train- 
ing and experience are the two 
basic qualifications for initial ap- 
pointment to a given rank. 


Again, some schools have what 
is known as the “up or out policy.” 
That is, a teacher is promoted to 
the next higher rank after a cer- 
tain period or not rehired. Only 
four institutions report this item. 
In these schools this policy is ap- 
plied only to instructors. Instruc- 
tors are promoted or not rehired 
. in two schools after three years, 
in one school after four years, and 
in one school after five years. 


TENURE 


Of the 16 schools reporting ten- 
ure, five provide tenure for teach- 
ers after three years and two pro- 
vide tenure for teachers after five 
years. Eight schools provide contin- 
uous tenure—one after two years 
and one after fifteen years. The 
lowest rank for continuous tenure 
in four schools is assistant profes- 
sor, in two schools associate pro- 
fessor and in one school professor. 


There seems to be more uniform- 
ity as to length of -first appoint- 
ment. The general length of ap- 
pointment for all ranks seems to 
be from 1 to 3 years. For example, 
three schools appoint professors 
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for one year, four for two years 
and four for three years. Four 
schools appoint associate profes- 
sors for 1 year, four for two years 
and five for three years. Assistant 
professors are appointed for one 
year by six schools, for two years 
by three and for three years by 
three. Ten schools appoint instruc- 
tors for a period of one year. Usu- 
ally permanent tenure is given af- 
ter expiration of a second appoint- 
ment for all ranks except that of 
instructor. 


In eight schools appointments 
are terminated before expiration 
for two reasons, cause and financial 
exigency. In both cases the person 
involved can demand a hearing be- 
fore a faculty committee. If the 
decision reached by this body is 
adverse he has the right of appeal 
to the board of trustees. In five of 
these schools this right is extended 
only to persons having tenure. One 
school provides for the continua- 
tion of the salary stated in the con- 
tract for at least six months when 
an appointment is terminated be- 
cause of financial exigency, pro- 
vided the individual does not secure 
employment within this period. 


The eight schools discussed above 
also make provisions for leaves to 
study. In two schools leave time is 
provided but without compensa- 
tion. In the other six schools the 
general rule seems to be to grant 
one year at half pay after from 
six to eight years of service. In 
one school where the privilege is 
usually restricted to persons of 
professorial rank, special provis- 
ions are made for instructors to ob- 
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tain a leave for one full summer 
quarter with pay, provided no re- 
placement is necessary. 


Although the number of schools 
examined is too small and the data 
too scant to warrant any general 
conclusions as to rank and tenure 
policies in Negro colleges; there 
are, it seems, certain significant 
points which have been established. 
In the light of the discussion on 
rank and tenure, it appears that: 


1. The tendency to use academic 
titles is more common among col- 
leges under public control (24 
schools). 


2. The greater percentage of the 
faculties of these schools consists 
of assistant professors and lower 
ranks (16 schools). 


3. Training and experience are 
the two most important criteria 
for appointment to rank and pro- 
motion (16 schools). 


4. Tenure and leave for study 
purposes are usually restricted to 
persons holding professional rank 
(16 schools). 


5. Generally the status of in- 
structors is somewhat insecure. 
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The Octoroon: Early History of the 


Drama of Miscegenation 


SIDNEY KAPLAN 
Instructor in English, University of Massachusetts 


From the moment of its birth 
the American democracy has ap- 
peared to some of its best cham- 
pions as the perfect subject for 
Aristotelian tragedy. Could the de- 
mocracy with an overwhelming 
reservation be anything other than 
the hero with a fatal flaw? The es- 
sence of slavery, complained Jef- 
ferson at the close of the Revolu- 
tion, was the “perpetual exercise 
of the most boisterous passions, 
the most unremitting despotism on 
the one part, and degrading sub- 
missions on the other”; he trem- 
bled for his country when he re- 
flected that God was just and that 
his justice could not sleep forever. 
One ramification of this peculiarly 
American tragedy—the “problem” 
of passion between black and 
white—has been a staple of our 
stage for almost a century. From 
Boucicault’s The Octoroon in the 
decade before Gettysburg, through 
O’Neill’s All God’s Chillun in the 
era of the first World War, to 
Hughes’s The Barrier of the cur- 
rent guilty hour, the drama of 
miscegenation has packed box and 
balcony throughout the land. 


Putting aside the question of its 
dramatic merit, it is easy to see 
why Boucicault’s play, from the 
historian’s point of view, is the 
most interesting of the genre; for 


not only did The Octoroon for the 
first time, effectively and sympa- 
thetically, place a Negro in the cen- 
ter of an American stage, but also, 
in the troubled time of its pre- 
miére, despite all its meagerness 
as play or tract, it became a small 
portent of impending crisis and 
irrepressible conflict.. As Joseph 
Jefferson wrote, thirty years after 
its first night, The Octoroon “was 
produced at a dangerous time’; 
for the slightest allusion to the pe- 
culiar institution served then only 
“to inflame the country, which was 
already at a white heat.” 


Three days after John Brown 
had been hanged in Virginia, the 
curtain arose on The Octoroon in 
New York. On the evening of 
December 6, 1859, just as Brown’s 
coffin began the last lap on the 
journey North to the quiet Adi- 
rondack farms, the Winter Garden 





1J. T. Trowbridge, Neighbor Jackwood 
(1857). An ineffective dramatization of his 
novel of the same name, was actually the first 
American drama of miscegenation. It ran for 
three weeks in Boston, but in New York, 
badly acted, was a flop. Today The Octoroon 
is, of course, a museum-piece. Yet in its time 
it was a kind of two-way link in the evolu- 
tion of the American drama. On the one 
hand, its heroic Wahnotee and sacrificial Zoe 
hark back to Stone’s Metamora, Custis’ 
Pocahontas and the romantic protagonists of 
the age of Jackson; on the other hand, its 
ingenious “machinery,” pioneer realism and 
social topicality foreshadow the plays ot 
Belasco and Sheldon. 
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opened its doors for early comers 
intrigued by the ambitious adver- 
tising of the preceding days. Bou- 
cicault himself had urged the man- 
ager of the theater “to work up 
the anti-slavery feeling of the com- 
munity for the purpose of bene- 
fitting the run of the piece,” and 
the flamboyant playbills circulated 
throughout the city had spared 
few details. Beginning with baffl- 
ing innuendoes about “the strange 
relation and affection existing be- 
tween Madam Peyton and her hus- 
band’s natural daughter” and in- 
terspersed with spicy tidbits about 
an “eighth blood,” a “daguerreo- 
type portrait,” the “revenge of 
the Indian,” “bowie knives and 
revolvers,” a “slave sale” and 
“lynch trial,” the playbills had 
delineated the plot from McClos- 
ky’s declaration of passion to the 
octoroon, Zoe—“I cannot marry 
you but I can make you mistress 
of the richest estate in Louisiana” 
—to the final tragic note, THE 
OCTOROON GOES HOME, in bold and 
fancy wooden type. 


As the night of the premiére 
approached, the press of the city 
grew nervous. No one intended to 
be taken in by the mollifying slo- 
gan that headed the playbill— 
“nothing extenuate, nor aught set 
down in malice.” The gallery gods 
waited impatiently, while the pro- 
fessional critics, no less curious, 
were vexed or fearful depending 
on the political views of the sheets 
that paid them. The day itself had 
been full of the political excite- 
ment of a mayorial election; at 
the end of it Fernando Wood was 


the new mayor and Copperheads 
were cockier than ever. As Bry- 
ant’s Evening Post would later ob- 
serve, if on an election evening a 
popular theater had drawn a large 
crowd, it was chiefly because the 
playwright had boldly dramatized 
“a phase of the slavery question 
and produced the drama at the 
moment when the public mind was 
peculiarly excited on the topic.” 
Indeed, Boucicault’s play was a 
hit before it opened. 


What was an octoroon ?—the re- 
viewer of the literary Albion had 
asked a few days before. While he 
harbored “an arithmetical suspi- 
cion” that “it might be something 
like a double quadroon,” he was 
forced to the shameful admission 
that curiosity goaded him to find 
out what the “strange creature” 
really was like. The Times, less 
flippant, had been disturbed by 
“the wildest rumors,” disseminat- 
ed for a fortnight “to impress the 
public mind with a sense of some- 
thing awful and ‘irrepressible.’” 
Most interesting as a sign of the 
times, however, was the hydro- 
phobic reaction of James Gordon 
Bennett’s Copperhead Herald, 
which had devoted a column of fine 
print on the morning of the pre- 
miére to a lynch editorial under 
the heading of “ ‘Abolition’ On and 
Off the Stage.” 


The Octoroon, the Herald had 
begun, was an example of the 
“rise and progress of the negro- 
worshipping mania” in the United 
States. It was to be numbered 
among “the current, melting ap- 
peals to those tender-hearted peo- 
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ple who are always ready to bleed 
freely when a pitiful story is told 
them, and who are taken in con- 
tinually by confidence men of all 
kinds.” Nor was it an isolated ex- 
ample of depravity: Garrison had 
poisoned the press, Parker the 
church, and Mrs. Stowe “the light 
literature of the North.” Since ab- 
olition was the “realization of the 
fabled hydra,” it was no wonder 
that the latest of its hundred heads 
was to spring up at the Winter 
Garden that evening. 


Nor, indeed, was the Herald to 
be duped by the slick formula in- 
vented by the creator of Uncle 
Tom. Mr. Boucicault was “un- 
deniably a clever man,” and doubt- 
less “the courteous, generous and 
chivalrous traits of our Southern 
brethren” would be prominent in 
his play. But that meant little, for 
The Octoroon would inevitably ex- 
ude “the abolition aroma” of the 
sermons of Beecher and Cheever, 
and would intensify the feeling 
that threatened “to ruin the re- 
public.” The theater had “no more 
earnest defender from attacks of 
bigots” than the Herald, but when 
the stage was “prostituted to the 
work of disunion and treason” that 
was something else. Was it not 
disgraceful that New Yorkers, 
“conservative and sound in their 
hearts,” could not enter the theater 
“without having the almighty nig- 
ger thrust under their noses?” 
Every abolition book, sermon or 
play added fuel to the fire. “For 
these reasons,” proclaimed the 
Herald, “we wage war against 


The Octoroon and declare, in the 
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name of the good citizens of the 
metropolis, that neither that nor 
any other play of the same charac- 
ter should be performed.” 


Boucicault had not taken these 
blows lying down. Before the day 
was over he had penned a scathing 
rebuttal, which the Herald had 
printed in full on the following 
morning. His letter had opened 
mildly: after a residence of nearly 
seven years in the United States 
—the happiest of his life—he had 
felt “capable of writing a work 
upon society in America”; he had 
laid its scenes in the South, and 
insofar as slavery was “an essen- 
tial element of society there” he 
had been “obliged to admit it” in- 
to his play. But the Herald would 
deny him the right to discuss the 
matter “at all in any form.” Why? 
Although he respected the “desire 
to maintain peace and good will 
amongst the animosities agitating 
the nation”, in order to keep the 
peace, the Herald proposed “to 
knock down a bystander.” Might 
one now demand that no person 
should wear crepe on his white hat, 
since thereby a black idea might 
be provoked? Nor was that all. 
The citizens had spoken; now the 
playwright had a pronunciamento 
to make: 


I believe the drama to be a proper 
and very effective instrument to use 
in the dissection of all social matters. 
The Greeks thought so, who founded 
it; Moliere thought so when he wrote 
the Tartuffe; and a very humble fol- 
lower of theirs thinks so too. 


Because the drama by such means 
could be elevated to the “social 
importance” it deserved, he had 
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placed in The Octoroon sketches 
of slave life, truthful he knew, 
and, he hoped, “gentle and kind.” 


Gentle and kind—and pussy- 
footing perhaps — Boucicault in- 
tended his drama to be; but by 
the time the footlights were ready 
to flicker on the grand parlor of 
the “patriarchal” plantation house 
of Terrebonne, the atmosphere 
that enveloped The Octoroon was 
tense and electric. “As you may 
easily imagine,’”’ wrote Mrs. Bouci- 
cault years later, “party feeling 
ran very high in America.” The 
principal scene of the play was 
that in which Zoe, the octoroon, 
was sold on the block. “I was 
solemnly warned that if I at- 
tempted to play this scene I 
should be shot as I stood on 
the table to be sold. I confess 
I did feel rather nervous, for 
I was clad in a long white 
gown, and so, of course, a mark 
for every eye.” But despite the 
fears of Mrs. Boucicault the pre- 
miére of The Octoroon went off 
without disturbance to a full house. 
“Some anticipations of a riot were 
entertained,” thankfully observed 
the Times, “certain parties having 
done their best in advance to create 
one—but everything passed off 
peaceably.” Although the police 
were present in the theater for 
any emergency, neither “the civil 
nor the military was called into 
operation, except in the pleasant 
way of assisting in the general 
applause.” 


Its first night was but the open- 
ing chapter in the story of The 
Octoroon. The Herald’s initial re- 


view, which filled two and a half 
columns the morning after, wag 
not quite so violent as its preview 
had been—even seemed dazzled by 
Boucicault’s virtuosity. “It is a 
serio-comic drama,” commented 
Bennett’s critic, “touching directly 
upon the most delicate phase of 
the most important social and po- 
litical question now agitated by 
the people of this country.” The 
best of its characters — among 
them Old Pete (an Uncle Tom)— 
bore an “exact vraisemblance to 
American life.” Zoe, the octoroon, 
and the scoundrelly overseer, Mc- 
Closky, however, were “imagina- 
tive concepts” which might or 
might not have existed. As for the 
message of the piece, here the 
Herald repeated its previous de- 
murrer. True, the audience had re- 
ceived the play favorably, if not 
with special enthusiasm, but the 
“applause was a tribute to the 
clever acting and the fine mise 
en scene rather than an endorse- 
ment of the sentiments which the 
motive of the drama inculcates.” 
Whether or not The Octoroon 
would keep the stage was “a mat- 
ter for the public to decide.” 


The Herald, bellweather of the 
Copperhead flock, gave the line for 
others to follow. By catering to 
“popular prejudice and tradition,” 
wailed Wilkes’ Spirit of the Times, 
Boucicault had leaped from his 
place among the “first class au- 
thors, into the front-file of sensa- 
tion writers, whose works—rank 
and poisonous, like hasty vegeta- 
tion—flourish for a day and then 


decay and are lost to sight for- 
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ever.” It was obvious, moreover, 
that he had refurbished a well- 
known plot stolen from the Atlan- 
tic Monthly and had thus galva- 
nized the corpse of “an old story 
oft told.” The play, in fact, con- 
victed itself. Zoe and McClosky 
were “creatures of a vivid imagi- 
nation,” and Dora Sunnyside, “‘in- 
stead of the dark-eyed, rich blood 
[sic], sparkling Southern belle” 
she should have been, was passed 
off as a “lazy, listless, frivolous, 
sleepy, forward, and coquettish. . . 
sort of a wet towel.” At the Winter 
Garden, concluded the reviewer, 
The Octoroon had created “only 
a reasonable degree of excitement” 
sufficient to fill the house; at the 
Bowery, “it would have created a 
furore.” 


So much for Copperhead reac- 
tion. In the Republican sheets the 
approach, also more political than 
aesthetic, provided an opportunity 
for some theorizing on the drama. 
“The main element of tragedy,” 
began Greeley’s critic, “is insepar- 
able from hereditary social dis- 
tinctions”; in fact, the only trag- 
edy left for the American stage 
was that “connected with the sole 
remaining hereditary privilege in 
this country—Slavery.” Based cor- 
rectly on the sin of bondage, mod- 
ern tragedy could be “fierce as 
ten furies, terrible as hell.” Thus, 
the “sole national play—as well 
as novel whence it was de- 
rived”—was Uncle Tom’s Cabin, 
which had run continously in New 


York for a year. The precedent 
made The Octoroon a “safe experi- 
ment for the director of the Win- 


ter Garden.” As for the play itself, 
what if the idea had been cribbed 
“from one or more French novels” 
and was “full of signs of haste 
and ridiculous blunders?” What if 
the feeling ran thin in George’s 
declaration of love for Zoe or in 
“the delineation of the ghastly 
wrongs of slavery,” and thereby 
showed ‘a placatory tendency to 
the slave-owner?” Let all these 
things pass; the tragic facts of the 
piece remained as a “terrible com- 
mentary on the system which 
reigns over nearly three-fourths 
of the United States and Terri- 
tories”—a view with which Bry- 
ant’s Evening Post heartily con- 
curred, adding that the foreigner 
Boucicault was apparently deter- 
mined “to establish a national 
drama” for America. 


If Bennett hissed while Greeley 
and Bryant cheered, Henry Ray- 
mond of the Times simply sighed 
with relief over the fact that 
Boucicault had pulled most of his 
punches. “Nothing in the world,” 
protested the Times, “can be more 
harmless and non-committal than 
Mr. Boucicault’s play.” It had in it 
“no demonstrations in favor of the 
‘down-trodden’ — no silly preach- 
ings of pious negroes—no bun- 
combe of Southern patriots—no 
tedious harangues of Eastern phi- 
lanthropists.” The Octoroon was 
exactly what it had intended to be 
—‘a picture of life in Louisiana!’”’ 
The story was, of course, excep- 
tional and “not intended to de- 
pict the ordinary current of social 
life at the South”; for “art pur- 
poses,” however, it was only neces- 
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sary to know that the events de- 
picted were not impossible. The 
play deserved a brilliant run. If 
there was anything wrong with 
it, it was that the serious out- 
weighed the comic—a defect that 
might be remedied by realizing 
that a Negro in the North was 
“never comic” (the stereotype is 
familiar) unless he had “a banjo in 
his hands...” Nor was the Times 
alone in its judgment; lesser fry 
followed in its wake. To the AI- 
bion, for instance, The Octoroon 
seemed “the most innocuous animal 
in the world’; it did not “bite” 
and might be visited with “perfect 
safety.” There was nothing in it 


that the most popular of Southern 
authors or authoresses might not have 
written. Mr. Simms of South Car- 
olina might have “put in” the In- 
dian, the lynchers, the borderers, the 
cane-brakes, the river sweeps; Miss 
Marion Harland of Virginia might 
have sketched the home life of the 
Attalcapas negroes and their affec- 
tionate masters. 


The play, in short, was nothing 
more than a pleasant genre picture 
of the South, something like Mr. 
Eastman Johnson’s “Old Ken- 
tucky Home.” 


Despite such sanguine advice, 
however, for the Herald Bouci- 
cault’s drama remained a horren- 
dous incendiary document. Indeed, 
the box-office success of The Octo- 
roon, as well as its author’s “im- 
pudent letter,” only incensed Ben- 
nett to further attacks. At the 
end of the first week’s run the 
Herald returned to the fray with 
redoubled fury. Who was this Bou- 
cicault who had wrecklessly stag- 


ed a play “calculated to fan the 
flames of sedition?’ He was of 
the “Exeter Hall stamp, being im- 
ported into this country from the 
British hot-bed of abolition” and 
was only “playing his part in the 
same drama with Redpath and the 
other English abolitionists who 
participated in the recent conspir- 
acy” at Harper’s Ferry. What were 
his pictures of the South but 
“mere daubs—caricatures of the 
most exaggerated kind—as much 
unlike truth and nature as Hype- 
rion to a Satyr?” Every man who 
had viewed slavery at first hand 
would admit that he had ignored 
all that was “beautiful, beneficent 
and good in the relations between 
master and slave.” Then examine 
the “insidious manner” in which 
it was all done. In Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin the drift of the piece could 
be seen at the outset. But in The 
Octoroon the goal was carefully 
concealed, so that the spectator, 
drawn on by degrees without per- 
ceiving it, found himself at the 
end a partisan of John Brown. 
Such pernicious stuff, thought the 
Herald, could it be multiplied like 
copies of a book, might do more 
mischief than Hinton Helper’s 
Impending Crisis. 


To the Herald’s second diatribe 
Boucicault did not reply—and for 
good reason. He now had his hands 
full of another piece of business 
that was shortly to come into the 
public eye. 


On Wednesday evening of The 
Octoroon’s second week the au- 
dience at the Winter Garden was 
startled by the announcement that 
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Joseph Jefferson had replaced Bou- 
cicault as its stage manager, and 
that Dion and Agnes, who had 
been playing Wahnotee and Zoe, 
had resigned from the cast. What 
had happened? The Herald, with 
self-righteous glee, was the first 
to break the story—under the 
heading “Emeute Behind the 
Scenes.” Although the Boucicaults 
har garnered $1365 on the first 
week’s run of the play, they had 
demanded more; the management 
had rejected the demand; where- 
upon Agnes had declared that she 
would not appear that night. The 
Winter Garden had refused to be 
blackmailed; the Boucicaults had 
received an “unlimited conge”; 
and The Octoroon now continued 
with a revised cast and a new 
stage manager. 


But if Bennett was delighted 
with the course that events had 
taken, he grew downright rap- 
turous when on the same afternoon 
he received a letter from Agnes 
quite different in tone from Dion’s 
recent blast. “I have withdrawn 
from the Winter Garden,” she be- 
gan, “but my reasons for doing 
so have been incorrectly stated 
in your journal of this morning.” 
The press, she confessed, and espe- 
cially the Herald, had pointed out 


quite rightly “the political ten- 
dency” of The Octoroon. 


Oppressed by the sense that many 
of the public regarded the play as 
you did; that I was the object of just 
censure, having received letters from 
many families in this city urging the 
withdrawal for alteration of the play; 
intimidated by letters threatening us 
with violence, as a woman, I could 


not hold the position which the man- 
agement desired to compel me to 
endure. 


Alarmed that she had been “un- 
consciously made the instrument 
to wound the feelings of one part 
of the public to gratify the other,” 
she had the day before withdrawn 
from the play. “I will not permit 
my name (or my husband’s, if 
I can help it),” she continued vir- 
tuously, “‘to be associated with any 
scheme to make money out of a 
political excitement—especially on 
such a subject as slavery and at 
such a moment as this.” The Octo- 
roon had not been intended to 
succeed on such merits. True, six 
performances had netted her over 
$1300, but she could not consent 
to sell her self-esteem and the 
good opinion of her friends “at 
that or any price.’” The reply of 
the management had been peremp- 
tory ; the Boucicaults were ordered 
to continue as per contract. To 
this ultimatum, wrote Agnes, she 
and Dion had decided to capitu- 
late; but when they arrived at 
the stage-door, the porter had re- 
fused to admit them. 


It is, indeed, a sleazy story, dif- 
ficult to unravel, and the Bouci- 


2It is interesting to compare Joseph Jeffer- 
son’s autobiographical reminiscence cf The 
Octoroon’s first night: “A drama told so 
well had a great effect on the audience; for 
there was at this time a divided feeling in 
New York with regard to the coming strug- 
gle. Some were in favor of war, others 
thought it best to delay, and, if possible, 
avert it; and it was deemed unwise, if not 
culpable by many for us to act The Octoroon 
at such a time.” Jefferson felt the play was 
“non-committal; its dialogue and characters 
made one feel for the South, but the action 
proclaimed against slavery, and called loudly 
for its abolition.” 
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caults do not come off well in the 
telling. On the financial squabble 
it is impossible at this far remove 
to pass judgment—nor is it partic- 
ularly important to do so. But on 
the ethical question there can be 
little doubt that Dion, whatever 
his reasons, sold out to the Copper- 
heads. Neither the Tribune nor the 
Post, both of which had hailed the 
play for what they considered its 
essential anti-slavery character, 
came to his defence. “This em- 
eute,” Bennett could now gloat, “is 
nothing more than might be ex- 
pected by any one who is familiar 
with the effects of abolition senti- 
ments upon the politics, religion, 
and literature of the country.” Al- 
though The Octoroon was nothing 
more than the end-product of 
“twenty-five years of niggerism,” 
its stay would be short; the Win- 
ter Garden would “go down, with 
Cheever’s Church, the Methodist 
Book Concern, the Baptist Church 
and the Tract Society”—and this 
would be “the fate of all the anti- 
slavery theatres.” 


Bennett, of course, was much 
mistaken. The absence of the Bou- 
cicaults did not halt the perfor- 
mance of The Octoroon. Although 
Dion had removed scripts and 
special music from the theater, 
the management had retained a 
single copy of the play. Not only 
did The Octoroon continue playing 
to a packed Winter Garden, but 
its success was a fillip to other 
topical anti-slavery plays such as 
Mrs. J. C. Swayze’s Ossawattomie 
Brown, and to such documentary 
tableaus as Kansas and Harper’s 


Ferry, which sharp managers 
hurried on to Bowery stages. Nor 
were these all. To counteract the 
so-called abolitionism of The Oc- 
toroon, before a fortnight had 
passed, the “fair manageress” of 
Laura Keene’s Theater on Broad- 
way had produced a “heterogene- 
ous mass of absurdities” under the 
title of Distant Relations, full of 
“patriotic speeches about the 
Union, the Constitution, the 
rights of the South and sg0 
on,” all of which was “voci- 
ferously applauded” by the Tam- 
many crowd—while down in the 
Bowery a play was in rehearsal to 
neutralize “the pernicious effects 
of the Octoroon and Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin.” By spring of the following 
year, the title of Boucicault’s play 
would enter the national vocabu- 
lary and Artemus Ward would 
write a cheap squib for the Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer about an “on- 
prinsipuld Octoroon.” The Herald 
threw up its hands: “So the nig- 
ger has absolutely smuggled, in 
one way or the other, into four 
out of eight principal theatres in 
the city,’”’ —and all this in a fort- 
night’s time! 


It was not like Boucicault to 
fret in idleness through all this. 
On December 12 he had copyright- 
ed The Octoroon. Now he served 
notice upon the Winter Garden 
that unless it halted production 
he would sue for violation of the 
Federal copyright law. When per- 
formances continued as usual, Bou- 
cicault filed his complaint in the 
United States Circuit Court. The 


bill of particulars is worth quot- 
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ing at some length, not for its gab- 
ble about salaries, shares and copy- 
right, but for the argument it con- 
tains justifying Boucicault’s at- 
tempt to withdraw his play from 
the stage. The Octoroon, it begins, 
represents 


slavery as a social fact without in- 
tending to touch any of its political 
bearings but only to use its dramatic 
element; but on the first public pre- 
sentation of said play, the public and 
the press insisted, to the chagrin and 
disappointment of. the plaintiff, in 
ascribing a political significance . . . 
of which he was unconscious when 
composing said play . . . [The plain- 
tiff declares] that it has proved 
offensive to many of the public [and] 
has produced much censure from the 
press of the city and country; that a 
great number of communications have 
been addressed to the plaintiff, and 
his wife requesting the withdrawal of 
said play .. .; that its effect has been 
... greatly injurious to the popularity 
of the plaintiff as a dramatic author 
and of him and his wife as actors; 
and that ... the play at the present 
time can only be represented to the 
great and irreparable injury of the 
plaintiff. 


A despicable statement this, when 
one remembers the plaintiff’s de- 
fiant letter to the Herald and his 
advice to the Winter Garden to ad- 
vertise the anti-slaveryism of the 
piece. 


But Boucicault’s cup of shame 
was not yet full. On December 17 
his complaint had been filed in 
court. After a “vast number of 
affidavits and letters of a conflict- 
ing nature” had been read, the 
case was postponed, an injunction 
to halt production refused—and 
The Octoroon continued to pack 
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the Winter Garden. The set-back 
merely spurred Dion on to com- 
plete his circle of perfidy. During 
Christmas week the Boucicaults 
went to work for Laura Keene, 
whose pro-Southern Distant Re- 
lations, still holding the stage, had 
been concocted to counteract the 
influence of The Octoroon! 


Meanwhile, the now celebrated 
case of The Octoroon dragged on 
in court. On February 6 the Win- 
ter Garden filed its reply, while 
The Octoroon carried on. Although 
the Herald finally ceased sniping 
at the Boucicaults, other sheets 
took up where Bennett had left 
off. On January 7 the Spirit of the 
Times reported that although The 
Octoroon was still a great drawing 
card, it was a “detestable play” 
and he looked forward to its col- 
lapse. A week later, after record- 
ing his fond hope that “long be- 
fore this the righteous judgment 
of the people would have condemn- 
ed and banished it,” he was forced 
to admit that the play still at- 
tracted the throngs. Towards the 
end of January his tone grew 
cheerier; although Boucicault’s 
“falsification of Scott’s Heart of 
Mid-Lothian” was doing well at 
Laura Keene’s, he was glad to 
learn that The Octoroon, still pack- 
ing them in, would shortly close. 


When finally on January 21 The 
Octoroon departed from the Win- 
ter Garden it by no means pres- 
aged the death of the play. Be- 
fore a week had passed it was 
playing at the two principal the- 
aters of the Bowery, while a third 
company rehearsed it for Bar- 
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num’s American Museum.* Bouci- 
cault’s part in all this was quite 
conscienceless, for while the New 
Bowery had purchased the piece 
from the Winter Garden, the Old 
Bowery had acquired it for cash 
from Dion himself, thus providing 
pap for the pro-slavery press, 
which did not fail promptly to 
point out the meretriciousness of 
this maneuver. Boucicault’s inten- 
tion was plain—it was not to sup- 
press the play, “but to make as 
much money out of it as possible.” 
To all and sundry who might use 
The Octoroon without his permis- 
sion he now issued a warning of 
prosecution, while to the New Or- 
leans Delta he explained that he 
was withdrawing it from the Nor- 
thern stage only in order to “send 
it down South, so that they might 
see whether even inadvertently he 
could prostitute his abilities, con- 
victions and feelings.” 


By this time, however, it mat- 
tered little what its author meant 
or thought The Octoroon to be. 
Whatever had gone on within the 
addled head of Dion Boucicault, 
his play had taken on a life and 
meaning of its own and now travel- 
led according to its own laws of 
motion. To the audience-masses of 
the North, at any rate, The Octo- 
roon was an anti-slavery play. In 
Boston, although the somewhat 
puritanic Garrison ignored it, The 





3William Henry Peck’s The Moctoroon, 
put on by Christy’s Minstrels at Niblo’s Con- 
cert Saloon on January 23, 1860, ran for a 
week and closed. This vicious burlesque, 
which featured “Zoeasy, the Moctoroon... 
unhappy descendant of a Gorilla,” is viewed 
by G. C. D. Odell, historian of the New 
York stage, as “admirable fooling.” 


Octoroon filled the Howard Athe- 
naeum night after night; in July 
1860, when it played Portland, 
Maine, an ardent abolitionist, just 
as Zoe was about to swallow the 
poison, unable to accept her de- 
featist solution, leaped over the 
footlights, exclaiming: “Hold! Zoe, 
hold! I command the Underground 
Railway! Fly, fly with me, and I 
will place you in safety in Queen 
Victoria’s dominion, and God have 
mercy on whoever interferes.” As 
far west as San Francisco it de- 
lighted the patrons of Maguire’s 
Opera House, despite the tantrums 
of a local critic who thought it 
atrocious. 


Boucicault, of course, profited 
little from the triumph of his play 
and by the beginning of 1860 he 
had new plans afoot. His Colleen 
Bawn was coining money and he 
now decided to take it—and The 
Octoroon— to his old stamping 
ground in London, where another 
strange chapter in the history of 
the play was yet to be written.‘ In 
the fall, a few months after he 
had sailed, the court finally declar- 
ed him sole owner of The Octoroon, 
and forbade its future production 
without his prior permission. But 
the verdict came too late. Thou- 
sands of audiences viewed The 
Octoroon breathlessly throughout 
the war, and by New Year’s 1862, 
Miss Kimberley, the well known 





*Responding to the demand of the British 
public, Boucicault revised the fifth act of the 
play to eliminate Zoe’s suicide. In the new 
version, the octoroon winds up in the arms 
of her white lover, who declares that in 
another land they will “solemnize a lawful 
union’”—an ending that drew “unanimous ap- 
plause from an overflowing house”, according 
to the London Times. 
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elocutionist, had already played 
Zoe nearly 600 times in all the 
principal cities of the Union. The 
Octoroon, more important for its 
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audiences perhaps than for itself, 
yet significant as a cultural artifact 
of the Civil War time, had come 
to stay. 











Auguste Comte’s Views on Slavery 


RALPH R. IRELAND 
Assistant Professor of Sociology, Fisk University 


To many students of sociology, 
Comte is known primarily as the 
“creator” of sociology, the first of 
the great thinkers who endeavored 
to extricate sociology from social 
philosophy and to assign it a prov- 
ince of its own. By many he is re- 
membered only for his hierarchy 
of the sciences: mathematics, 
astronomy, physics, chemistry, bi- 
ology, and sociology, the regina 
scientarum; or for his theory of 
social evolution wherein he outlines 
the three stages through which all 
advanced societies have passed: 
the theological, metaphysical and 
positive (or scientific). 


A careful perusal of his Cours 
de Philosophie Positive shows his 
genius both as an organizer and 
as a synthesizer. His cultural and 
intellectual debts to the past were 
many. In particular, he was in- 
debted to Condorcet, and Saint 
Simon, having served the latter as 
secretary in his early manhood. 
In his later years he devoted his 
time and efforts to an abortive at- 
tempt to convert the world to his 
conception of a positive state. 


However, this hybrid offspring 
of the period of the French Revo- 
lution (he was the son of Catholic, 
royalist parents) also showed a 
deep concern for, and insight into, 
many current social problems 
which might not have been ex- 
pected to come within his purview. 
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Among these problems was that 
of slavery and, incidentally, Negro 
slavery. 


In the sixth book of the Cours 
de Philosophie Positive, Comte 
dealt with the problem of slavery 
on two separate occasions. Many 
of his remarks have a thoroughly 
contemporary note; and his views 
regarding the calamitous effects of 
slavery are directly applicable to 
the South. 


Comte first dealt with slavery 
in his discussion of the polytheis- 
tic phase of the theological stage 
of human historical development. 
Here he took the point of view 
that slavery was one of the in- 
dispensable elements in the prac- 
tical organization of society. It 
was the foundation of the social 
economy of antiquity. Compared 
to the previous customs of can- 
nibalism or of putting to death the 
conquered, it represented a mark- 
ed advance in human progress. At 
the same time, he was careful to 
make clear that he did not con- 
done the institution of slavery. In 
this connection he said: 


We are all aware how indispensable 
Slavery was to the social economy of 
antiquity; but we are apt to overlook 





1For the purposes of this article we shall 
use the third volunie of the abridged trans- 
lation made by H. Martineau under the title 
of The Positive Philosophy of Auguste 
Comte, London, 1896. All references cited 
are to this edition. 
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the principle of that relation 

It is easily seen how slavery was 
engendered by war, which was its 
chief source, and its first general 
corrective. The righteous horror with 
which we regard existing slavery 
naturally blinds us to the immense 
progression which it constituted and 
caused when it everywhere succeeded 
cannibalism or the sacrifice of cap- 
tives, and the conqueror, curbing his 
vindictive passions, could become 
sensible of the advantages he might 
derive from the services of his cap- 
tive, by annexing him, as an inferior 
auxiliary, to the family he ruled. 
Such an advance implies an industrial 
and moral progression much more 
considerable than is commonly sup- 
posed.” 


We may assume that Comte had 
in mind the ancient Greek city 
states and the old Roman Empire 
when he pointed out that military 
regimes and slavery go hand in 
hand. Slavery was necessary for 
the carrying out of such non-mili- 
tary pursuits as agriculture and 
trade so that the free man could 
engage in the, to him, more im- 
portant occupation of war. “. . sla- 
very, resulting from war, served 
afterwards to sustain it...” 


At this point he advanced a 
strong defense of slavery at this 
stage of human development on 
the grounds that it was neces- 
sary for the material advance- 
ment of the human race. There 
existed no substitute. 


. Slavery was no less important 
to the vanquished, who were thus con- 
strained to an industrial life, notwith- 
standing their constitutional repug- 
nance to it. ... The more we con- 
sider the original aversion of our de- 





*Ibid., p. 50. 
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fective nature to regular and sustain- 
ed toil, the more we shall be con- 
vinced that slavery opened the only 
general issue for the industrial de- 
velopment of humanity; and the bet- 
ter we shall see how labour accepted 
at first as a ransom of life, became 
afterwards the principle of eman- 
cipation. Thus it was that ancient 
slavery grew to be, in relation to 
means of general education, which 
could not have been otherwise sup- 
plied. ...* 


However, Comte pointed out the 
differences between modern sla- 
very and that of this period, again 
in terms of the harmonious de- 
velopment of human progress. 


Among the many differences which 
distinguish the ancient from our 
dreadful modern slavery, the con- 
spicious fact that the one was in 
harmony with the spirit of the age, 
while the other is opposed to it, is 
enough to condemn the latter. The 
existing slaveholder enjoys repose at 
the expense of the toil of his victim; 
whereas the ancient conqueror and 
his captive worked in virtual concert, 
the activity of each promoting that 
of the other. Though slaves were, in 
those days, more numerous than their 
masters, slavery existed through a 
long course of ages without any but 
extremely rare crises of danger; 
whereas modern slavery has main- 
tained only an irksome existence for 
three centuries past, in the midst of 
frightful and always immanent 
dangers, notwithstanding the material 
preponderance of the owners, power- 
fully assisted by metropolitan civiliza- 
tion. The difference is that the ancient 
slavery was a normal state, originated 
by war, and sustained by a multitude 
of accessory tendencies; whereas mod- 
ern slavery is simply a  factitious 
anomaly.‘ 


Religion served to make slavery 


3[bid., p.5l. 


4] bid., p.51. 
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an anomaly both in the earlier and 
later periods of human develop- 
ment. The earlier fetichistic be- 
liefs encouraged the extermination 
of the conquered. The later mono- 
theism favored the emancipation 
of slaves. Thus, in the Comtian 
analysis, polytheism corresponds 
to slavery. 

Fetichism and monotheism are ad- 
verse to slavery, — the one because 
it is a religion too individual and 
local to establish any bond between 
the conqueror and the conquered 
strong enough to restrain natural 
ferocity; and the other, because it is 
universal enough to preclude so pro- 
found an inequality between the 
worshippers of the same true God. 
Both are adverse to slavery for the 
same reasons which make conquest 
an exceptional pursuit for them. The 
intermediate theological state was 
therefore the one appropriate to slav- 
ery,—being general enough to afford 
the necessary bond, and special enough 
to maintain social distance. The victor 
and the vanquished preserved their 
respective gods, while there was a 
common property in their religion 
which sufficed for a certain agree- 
ment; their relation being moreover 
consecrated by the subordination of 
the inferior to the superior gods. 
Thus it was that polytheism precluded 
the slaughter of captives on the one 
hand, and their regular emancipation 
on the other; and thus it consolidated 
and sanctioned their habitual bondage.5 


The second place where Comte 
dealt with slavery was in discus- 
sion of the rise of the elements 
of the positive state. After a brief 
treatment of the rise of the colo- 
nial system, he launched into an 
attack on the existing institution 
of slavery in seething terms. 

I cannot quit this part of my sub- 


5Ibid., p.52. 
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ject without entering my protest, 
together with that of all philosophy, 
against the rapacity by which the 
great colonizing movement has every- 
where been disgraced. Three centuries 
after personal emancipation had been 
obtained in Europe, Catholicism, in 
its decay, not only sanctioned but in- 
stigated the extermination of whole 
races, and the institution of a slavery 
more dangerous than that which, in 
its better days, it had so nobly as- 
sisted to overthrow. I need not repeat 
my condemnation of modern slavery, 
nor the grounds of that condemnaiion. 
As to the reaction of this monstrous 
crime on European civilization, it in- 
directly favours the retrograde or sta- 
tionary spirit, by preventing the true 
philosophical extension of the generous 
elementary principles of modern prog- 
ress; since their most active defenders 
are apt to find themselves checked, in 
the midst of ostentatious philanthropic 
demonstrations, by their personal in- 
terest in the maintenance of the most 
oppressive policy. In this particular 
respect, Protestant nations are at a 
disadvantage in comparison with 
Catholic; for, enfeebled as the power 
of the priests now is, it has mitigated, 
by a perpetual beneficent intervention, 
its own great original offence; where- 
as; the legalized spiritual anarchy of 
Protestantism leaves entire impunity 
to private oppression, except that it 
admits the inert restraint of a few 
temporal rules, generally framed and 
always applied by the oppressors 
themselves. The excuse now commonly 
offered for slavery, that it promotes 
the civilization of the enslaved race, 
will not stand a moment’s examina- 
tion, and is of a wholly injurious 
tendency to the cause of civilization 
itself. If the enslavement took place 
on the spot, under circumstances 
analogous to those of ancient times, 
it is conceivable that benefit might 
arise to both parties at that stage of 
barbarism; but when slaves are trans- 
ported to, as it were, a subsequent 
age, the natural progression of the 
people of Africa is fatally interfered 
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with. It is fatally rash to attempt to 
hasten processes so slow and so vast, 
at the risk of introducing uncon- 
trollable calamities, even if the method 
were as generous as it is odious. As 
it is, the promoters of this disastrous 
institution must at length accept, in 
their own social retardation and em- 
barrassment, the just punishment 
prepared for them by all the fun- 
damental laws of human society.® 


His Catholic value judgments 
are obvious even on casual reading. 
However, in all fairness to him, 
we must consider a unique charac- 
teristic of the development of 
North America within his frame 
of reference. The general hypothe- 
sis has been advanced that the 
Indian received better treatment 
and was in less danger of exter- 
mination in the hands of the 
French Catholics than in the hands 
of British Protestants. The saying 
that “the only good Indian is a 
dead Indian” was a product of 
the American rather than the 


6/bid., pp. 226-227. At this point Comte 
seems to have been making a point for point 
refutation of the arguments advanced by his 
contemporaries who were advocates of slav- 
ery. 


French frontier. Similarly, the Ne- 
gro seemed to have been meted 
out better treatment in North 
America by the French. Whether 
this differential treatment stem- 
med out of the religious or cul- 
tural differences of the French 
and the British or whether it was 
an historical accident is not our 
concern here. The problem is 
raised merely to remind the reader 
that such an astute scholar as 
Comte was probably not aware of 
it. 

In December, 1829, Comte began 
to give sixty lectures which were 
later to be published as Cours de 
Philosophie Positive.’ His views 
on the results of the institution of 
modern slavery are at least pro- 
phetic, if not predictive, when we 
look at the social and economic 
retardation of the South during 
the last eighty years, or from a 
period beginning forty years after 
he had addressed himself to this 
problem. 


7The sixth volume of this work was pub- 
lished in 1842, 








Current Literature on Negro Education 
BOOK REVIEWS 


Negro Literature Textbook* 


To prepare for high school and 
junior college students a textbook 
for the study and appreciation of 
the literature of the American 
Negro is a far more difficult as- 
signment than offhand it seems. 
Literature is a great art, and the 
teaching of the arts has grown 
progressively harder in our age 
of strong outside tensions. Negro 
literature, besides, is, or is con- 
sidered, primarily sociologicai. 
When thinking of “Negro liter- 
ature” hardly anyone thinks first of 
“literature” but always first of the 
“Negro” part. And perhaps most 
tantalizing of all, such a textbook 
these days is primarily aimed at 
the millions who are not Negroes, 
and who want to learn about this 
fabulous, zoo-like creature. Ex- 
perience shows that a large per- 
centage of these curious millions 
live beyond the seas. 


Thus, the reviewer’s first job is 
to give Professor Herman Dreer 
of the Stowe Teachers College in 
St. Louis, Missouri and the Mac- 
millan Company a bright “A” for 
effort. More than that, the format 
of their new textbook, American 
Literature by Negro Authors is 
good. The book is divided into 
nine parts: folk literature, poetry, 
letters, biography, the essay, ad- 
dresses, the short story, the novel, 
the drama. True, some of these 
overlap, but the short introductory 
essays at the commencement of 
each part justify the usefulness of 
the respective divisions. 


These introductory notes, how- 
ever, are not always accurate. Dr. 
*Herman Dreer, ed., American Literature 


by Negro Authors. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1950. Pp. 334. 


Alain Locke, for instance, is not 
a professor at the University of 
Wisconsin (p. 168) but is still at 
Howard University. American 
Negro dramatists have not always 
adhered to prose (p. 281), as evi- 
denced by the fact that two of the 
most ardent — Leslie Pinckney 
Hill and Owen Dodson — prefer 
poetry. Successful Negro plays 
are not always “full of comedy”: 
(p. 283) if so, Paul Robeson as 
Othello would not have established 
the longest continuous run for a 
Shakespeare play in New York, 
and Carmen Jones with a solid 
Negro cast would not have made 
Billy Rose a millionaire. 


Lena Horne would not be a 
sound bet for a Negro playwright 
(p. 282) on the simple score that 
she has yet to perform in a pro- 
fessional stage play, and the tech- 
nique as between the movies and 
the stage is in wide variance as 
Miss Olivia de Havilland is find- 
ing out. Garland Anderson’s 
Appearances was not an excellent 
play (p. 283), but instead a piece 
of hopeless craftsmanship by a 
writer who was willing but very 
far from adequate in his use of 
the fundamentals of stagecraft. 
And Willis Richardson and Ran- 
dolph Edmonds are not “ready 
now,” waiting for America to 
“give them a chance;” they are his- 
torically interesting, but a com- 
parison of their plays with the 
best of the lot — even today when 
playwriting is in the doldrums — 
reveals basic weaknesses, not due 
of course to their race. 


All of which leads us to the 


most difficult feature in the prep- 
aration of a Negro literature text- 


book: the tendency of the preparer 


to make allowances for his writers 
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as Negroes, and to set up, right 
at the start, a double standard. 
Such a tendency helps neither the 
understanding of the Negro 
through literature throughout the 
world nor the determination of 
the Negro artist to master his 
craft with reservation. 


Professor Dreer believes very 
definitely in this double standard, 
and this fact weakens his marginal 
notes, which are for the most part 
interesting and clear, and well- 
suited to his chosen clientele. He 
even goes so far as to include 
writers whom he thinks are prom- 
ising, most of them arising or 
having won their spurs in his 
neighborhood the State of 
Missouri. Of the twenty-three 
poets included, for example, eleven 
are Missourians by birth or oc- 
cupation. Aside from the un- 
debatable fact that this is a most 
unequal allotment, the principle of 
emphasizing promise rather than 
accomplishment in a book of this 
character is very hard to justify. 


Even so, though they lack ma- 
turity in poetic experience or ex- 
pression, one or two of his dis- 
coveries are worth a paragraph 
of note. In “Quest,” Naomi Long 
Witherspoon has carved some good 
colorful lines: 


I will track you down the sky 
Down the blue 

*Til my song becomes the sun 
Of the years 

And the golden April rains 
Are my tears. 


Many of the old standbys are 
here: some spirituals and Du- 
Bois’s famous essay, “Of the Faith 
of the Fathers,” chiefly about the 
psychological backgrounds of the 
Negro spiritual; poems by Gwen- 
dolyn Brooks and Sterling Brown, 
though not nearly enough consid- 
ering the general mediocrity of 
the poetry section; Fred Doug- 
lass’s choice story on how he 
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escaped from slavery; Chesnutt’s 
“The Wife of His Youth’; and 
two or three of Zora Hurston’s 
better renditions from the Negro 
folk. There is an index and a 
bibliography, although the latter 
unaccountably omits such indis- 
pensable works on the interpre- 
tation of Negro life as those by 
the Myrdal group and Frazier, 
and the outstanding book on 
Negro literature, Negro Caravan 
by Brown, Davis, and Lee. If it 
is to be argued that these are a 
bit advanced for use by high 
school and junior college students, 
in the same breath it should be 
remembered that these students 
have teachers, and such a textbook 
as the present one is not com- 
pletely useful unless it prepares 
the teachers along with the stu- 
dents. 

To sum up, American Literature 
by Negro Authors is handy and 
superficially acceptable for those 
who have time only for the mildest 
possible acquaintance with this 
subject of growing importance. 
For a thorough-going course in 
Negro literature, on high school, 
college, or the general adult level, 
it has not begun to challenge The 
Negro Caravan. 

John Lovell, Jr. 
Department of English 
Howard University 


The Handicapped Child* 


There is perhaps no program 
more necessary in our public 
schools than that of corrective 
physical education. Thousands of 
physically handicapped children at- 
tend schools everywhere who need 
assistance badly. Most of these chil- 
dren are suffering from various 
conditions such as malnutrition, 
hernia, cardiac, orthopedic, fa- 


*Eleanor B. Stone and John W. Deyton, 
Corrective Therapy for the Handicapped 
Child. New York, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1951. 


Pp. 315. 
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tigue, neurological disturbances, 
tuberculosis exposure and post 
tubercular conditions. There are 
many more children who could at- 
tend public schools, if buildings 
were adjusted to their physical 
needs and if there were rehabili- 
tation programs within these 
schools. 


Eleanor B. Stone and John W. 
Deyton have provided an excellent 
tool for the school administrator, 
and the corrective teacher. All 
other teachers and parents, as 
well, can afford to read this book 
for there is much in it to help 
them in their understanding of 
the handicapped child. 


Emphasis has been placed in 
most schools on the typical child, 
rather than on the atypical child 
and for this reason many schools 
lack a rehabilitation program of 
corrective physical education for 
the atypical individual. Especially 
is this true in our Negro schools. 
The authors have pointed out that 
the school corrective program has 
been slow in its organization be- 
cause (1) teachers for the most 
part lack sufficient training in 
this field (2) since the majority 
of children are not physically 
handicapped, little is done for 
those who are and (3) there is a 
misunderstanding of the funda- 
mental aims and results of a good 
rehabilitation physical education 
program. 


This volume indicates very ade- 
quately not only the schools re- 
sponsibility for the successful or- 
ganization and administration of 
a rehabilitation program for the 
physically handicapped, but for 
the corrective therapist or rehabil- 
itation specialist, there is general 
helpful information about polio- 
myeletis, epilepsy, cardiac con- 
ditions, cerebral palsy, and a num- 
ber of deviations causing lowered 
vitality in some children, such as 


rickets, anemia, tuberculosis, men- 
struation, and malnutrition. For 
each of the major handicaps-polio- 
myelitis, epilepsy, cardiac con- 
ditions and cerebral palsy—the 
authors give a brief history of 
the disease, a suggested treat- 
ment, the teacher’s responsibility, 
the school’s responsibility and a 
group of activities that may be 
used to aid the individuals af- 
flicted with them. The authors 
believe that the corrective phys- 
ical education teachers cannot 
perform their duties successfully 
unless they understand how the 
body works and have concrete in- 
formation of the pertinent facts 
about sickness and its aftermath 
on their charges. 


Of prime importance, is the 
stress the authors place on the 
need to develop, in the physically 
handicapped, a healthy mental at- 
titude toward their disabilities. 
One of the first ingredients of a 
good mental attitude toward life, 
others and the world is a pleasing 
personality. An aid in the develop- 
ment of this attitude is the estab- 
lishment in the minds of these 
children that there is a place for 
them in the physical education 
courses of the school system. The 
fact that they are not excluded will 
enable them to develop friends and 
teach them to live so that they will 
get the most out of life. All encour- 
agement should be given them to 
mix with those who are physically 
normal. Many of these children 
already have inner conflicts which 
result, the authors state, from 
emotional reaction to a particular 
handicap. This is illustrated in 
the words of one cerebral palsy 
child—“You can’t feel how it feels 
to be me inside.” With the return 
of so many disabled veterans dur- 
ing the last war, attitudes of par- 
ents and the community in gen- 
eral, have changed towards dis- 
abilities which in the past have 
been misunderstood. Medical 
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knowledge and general education 
through the newspapers have 
done much to aid these individuals. 
The authors emphasize that if 
normal children are “taught to 
believe and demonstrate their 
belief that the handicapped child 
is not different,” more good may 
be accomplished than anything 
the rehabilitation teacher can do, 
beyond seeing that any remedial 
defects are removed. To translate 
these aims into practice and to 
instill in these youthful minds the 
idea that the vital thing in life 
is to be of service to others is 
the rewarding objective of the 
physical education rehabilitation 
program. 


This book is an excellent text 
not only for the physical educa- 
tion, health and recreation teach- 
ers, but for the students in these 
fields who are planning to become 
teachers. An asset to its value is 
the fact that the authors sub- 
mitted the manuscript to a num- 
ber of specialists and educators 
for reading, before its publication. 
The book can be used as a guide 
where no program exists in 
schools for the handicapped. At 
the end of each chapter there is 
a group of questions, problems, 
and a bibliography of books and 
periodical articles. The entire 
work is well-indexed and contains 
excellent illustrations. 


Eleanor B. Stone is an instruc- 
tor at New York University and 
a teacher of health education at 
the Seward Park High School in 
New York. Dr. John W. Deyton 
is medical director of the Mich- 
igan Chapter, National Multiple 
Sclerosis Society. 


Leonie B. Harper 
Department of 
Physical Education 
Howard University 
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Searchlight* 


This is, indeed, a very curious 
and disturbing book. It is pre- 
sumed to be the story, told in 
aggegerated and dramatic terms, 
of what is happening to the ed- 
ucation of New York’s children. 
It aims to discuss the neglect, the 
bias, the censorship, the fear, and 
the repression that characterize 
the pattern in the New York 
City schools. 


David Allison is only the pen 
name of a teacher who is supposed 
to have served many years in the 
public schools of New York. 
Furthermore, “It is not deemed 
advisable to make known the 
names of the author and many 
other persons who collaborated in 
the making of this book because 
the possibilities of reprisals by 
school officials against them or 
members of their families.” 


The only person willing to take 
the responsibility of having his 
name quoted directly has been 
Professor John J. De Boer, Col- 
lege of Education, University of 
Illinois, who recommends the 
book very highly in the foreword. 


Perhaps the book is right in all 
its accusations. However, it would 
take a formal investigation to 
find out whether these charges are 
correct. At any rate, the author 
has weakened its case consider- 
ably by his hysteric approach and 
by clogging up the treatment with 
innumerable quotations dragged 
in from “far and wide” and by 
giving the impression that just 
about everything is wrong with 
New York’s school system. 


Joseph S. Roucek, Chairman 
Depts. of Sociology and 
Political Science, 

University of Bridgeport. 





*David Allison, Searchlight. New York: 
Teachers Center Press, Pp. 303. 
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Letters of Robert G. Ingersoll* 


Religious movements in 19th 
century America involved either a 
rational supernaturalism or an 
unintellectual evangelicalism, char- 
acterized by great emotional re- 
vivals emphasizing conversion 
and personal salvation. The 
growth of mechanistic science and 
the advent of the theory of evolu- 
tion served to intensify for more 
thoughtful men the divergences 
between scientific and theological 
outlooks. In America the most 
effective single voice in the second 
half of the 19th century in opposi- 
tion to the current theological 
views was that of Robert G. In- 
gersoll. An alert thinker and a 
remarkably persuasive orator, 
Ingersoll lectured and _ wrote 
against the supernatural myth 
and religious intolerance and 
credulity. 


Ingersoll is commonly pictured 
as an extreme critic of the Christ- 
ian religion. He describes himself 
as an agnostic, but some intellec- 
tual opponents regarded him as 
“that notorious little fraud who so 
loves to pose as a profoundly orig- 
inal thinker; and who lives, and 
moves, and has his being, in the 
laughter and applause which his 
fescinnine buffoonery provokes.” 
This collection of the letters of 
Ingersoll serves to correct the 
latter characterization, if such a 
correction is needed, by providing 
a fuller portrait of the man and 
the intellectual point of view be- 
hind his criticisms of theology. 
Pointing out the inconsistencies in 
the position of his adversaries, he 
argues that the concept of a 
merciful God is totally incom- 
patible with the dogmas of sal- 
vation by faith and eternal dam- 
nation. 





*Eva Ingersoll Wakefield (ed.). The Let- 
ters of Robert G. Ingersoll. New York: The 
Philosophical Library, 1951, 747 pp. 


But his criticisms were not 
limited to citing instances of the- 
ological inconsistency. Ingersoll is 
seen through his letters as one 
who rejects all forms of super- 
naturalism and proposes _ that 
human efforts and energies be 
concentrated on the progress and 
happiness of man in this world. 
Brandishing this double-edged 
intellectual armor, he assumed an 
aggressive attitude against those 
who wished to debate the subject. 
This was, admittedly, a touchy 
issue, and while his _ personal 
character protected him from 
certain abuses, there were many 
risks in this undertaking. Indeed, 
friends believed that except for 
his active part in this intellectual 
conflict, he might have been gov- 
ernor of the state of Illinois. 


Accepting a naturalistic meta- 
physics and holding faith in the 
power of man to solve his prob- 
lems by reason and science, In- 
gersoll expresses a theory of mor- 
ality in which all human values 
are of this world. The sole proper 
concern of philosophy is the inter- 
pretation of human experience, 
and human knowledge, empirically 
acquired, is adequate for this pur- 
pose. By putting man in the cen- 
ter of the intellectual universe and 
giving to science and literature a 
reference to human life and its 
purposes, a connection is formed 
between philosophic and cultural 
humanism. A devoted and well- 
known patron of the arts, he 
employs a humanistic criterion in 
the evaluation of poetry, drama, 
and music. “Poetry must have to 
do with this world .. . . with the 
men and women we know: with 
their lives, their hopes, their fears 
and their joys.” Drama is born 
of the natural love of life and 
living, for “people must first be 
in love with life before they can 
think it worth representing.” And 


music is for Ingersoll the “voice of 
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love” — the deepest and truest 
medium of artistic expression. 


One gains from the letters a 
picture of Ingersoll as a man of 
varied interests and extraordinary 
ability. Though he reflected rather 
than generated ideas, his enthu- 
siasm for the cause of “intellec- 
tual freedom” stimulated the 
thinking of large numbers of his 
contemporaries and marks him 
as a force in the development of 
the American spirit. Nationally 
known as an orator and politician, 
lawyer with an enviable reputa- 
tion, critic of the arts, and as a 
consistent advocate of humanism 
in general world view, his many 
letters present a problem of ar- 
rangement for inclusion in one 
volume. The editor, Ingersoll’s 
granddaughter, resolves the dif- 
ficulty by grouping the letters ac- 
cording to subject matter under 
six main sections. A biographical 
introduction and the technique of 
introducing each section of letters 
with an informative commentary 
assist in her aim “to present an 
informal but revealing portrayal 
of the man Ingersoll.” 


The general reader, recalling 
that Ingersoll’s principal design 
consisted mainly in combatting 
what he held to be errors in cur- 
rent ideas in theology, will be in- 
terested in the section of the let- 
ters concerning his agnosticism. 
And here he will discover that 
the intellectual bases of that 
agnosticism lead to a new hope 
for the future. In spite of Inger- 
soll’s misgivings about the ir- 
rationalities and superstitions of 
his contemporaries, the letters 
express his faith in human po- 
tentialities and the educability of 
man. Like many of the accom- 
plished men of his day, Ingersoll 
wrote with the assurance that in 
keeping faith in the capabilities 
of the human race he was in the 


vanguard of history. 
Winston K. McAllister 
Department of Philosophy 
Howard University. 





Caribbean Historical Review 


The Historical Society of Trin- 
idad and Tobago issued the first 
number of the Caribbean Histor- 
ical Review, in December 1950. 
The periodical is edited by Dr. 
Eric Williams, former Professor 
of Economics at Howard Univer- 
sity and purports “to portray 
these events of the past and pres- 
ent, covering the area as a whole, 
so that its readers may have a 
better knowledge of their fellow 
Caribbeans and can appreciate 
the causes of some of the problems 
that confront Caribbean area 
today.” Dr. Williams states in 
the preface of this first issue 
that this review “is dedicated 
to the propagation of the fun- 
damental truth of our  gener- 
ation—the interdependence of the 
Caribbean territories, their in- 
tegration into a single economic 
and cultural unit, and the con- 
scious promotion of an indigen- 
eous Caribbean culture movement. 
The first issue includes these 
seven articles: Eighteenth Cen- 
tury Puerto Rico in Diplomacy 
and War, by Arturo Morales Car- 
rion; The Negro Slave Trade in 
Anglo-Spanish Relations, by Eric 
Williams; Cudjoe and the First 
Maroon War in Jamaica, by Rich- 
ard Hart; Barbadoes and British 
West Indian Confederation, 1871- 
1885, by Bruce Hamilton; Victor 
Schoelcher and Emancipation in 
the French West Indies, by Andre 
Midas; Educational Problems in 
Bilingual Countries in the Carib- 
bean, by Lou Lichtveld; and Pre- 
liminary Survey of the Archives 
of Tobago, by David K. Easton. 

D.B.P. 





Notes From Recent Books 


WALTER G. DANIEL 


Toward World Unity 


Recurring crises in our human 
relationships throughout the world 
serve to remind us of the need for 
improving our understanding of in- 
tergroup problems and for develop- 
ing the skills required for getting 
along together. Our awareness of 
the problems always keeps ahead 
of the attainment of the complex 
abilities needed for solving them. 
Four recent publications should 
contribute to the desired under- 
standing and are recommended as 
valuable reading. 


Cultural Groups and Human Re- 
lations’ is the title used in publish- 
ing some of the discussions at the 
Conference on Educational Prob- 
lems of Special Cultural Groups 
held at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, August 18 to Septem- 
ber 7, 1949. Attending were sixty 
men and women who were invited 
because of their deep concern with 
the education either of Negroes in 
the United States or of non-Euro- 
peans in Africa and the West In- 
dies. All expenses were underwrit- 
ten from funds appropriated by 
the Carnegie Corporation and the 
General Education Board. 


Included in the program were 
twelve lectures by persons well- 
known for work in the areas which 
they were asked to discuss. These 
lectures, with some additional ma- 
terial, comprise the volume pub- 
lished under the title already nam- 
ed. Persons interested in inter- 
group relations should be grate- 
ful for a book that will help them 
to profit from the conference. Only 


1Karl W. Bigelow (ed.), Cultural Groups 
and Human Relations. New York: Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1951. Pp. 214. 
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the conferees can judge the 
total significance of the experience 
for the greatest benefits were prob- 
ably obtained from informal and 
small group contacts. Such means 
were deliberately chosen to foster 
a sense of unity and increased 
inter-communication. 


The first and last chapters ac- 
quaint the reader with the organi- 
zation and a limited evaluation of 
the conference. The twelve chap- 
ters in between record the lectures 
and deal with the following broad 
ideas: basic principles, cultural 
groups and their relation to in- 
ternational, colonial and domestic 
problems, education in_ selected 
African areas, educational roles and 
processes, and the Universal Dec- 
laration of Human Rights. 


Most readers will agree with 
Bigelow that there is much in sup- 
port of already established ideas 
on intergroup problems, much with 
which to disagree, and much that 
is merely opinion. Allport and 
Davis present facts and generaliza- 
tions drawn from the research with 
which they are identified. The for- 
mer suggests that people basically 
have the desire for friendly re- 
lations and for self-esteem. In the 
attempt to integrate behavior they 
may reject groups, apply undesir- 
able stereotypes to individuals 
and establish very poor human re- 
lationships. Davis presents the evi- 
dence which shows the way in 
which the cultural environment de- 
termines intelligence and _ school 
achievement. He sketches the re- 
search that is being conducted to 
improve testing by eliminating the 
social class influence. Sherif, Zan- 
der and Haskew summarize the 
knowledge from work in social 
psychology, group dynamics and 
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education, respectively. The last 
named author states hypotheses 
upon which intergroup education 
proceeds but does not engage in 
any evaluation. McGill is optimistic 
regarding developments in the 
South and predicts the abandon- 
ment of segregation in higher ed- 
ucation in all but two or three 
states within ten years. The Amer- 
ican lecturers confess the limita- 
tion of the scope of vision and ap- 
pear somewhat apologetic in rec- 
ognizing their generally limited 
viewpoint. 


Race Relations? is a text for 
college students—perhaps the first 
systematic treatment of its kind. 
The author does not confine the 
term race relations to Negro-white 
interaction. Race is used to refer 
to many ethnic groups and is con- 
sidered as having both biological 
and social meaning. He concedes, 
however, that intergroup relations 
might be a more appropriate term 
because it eliminates some of the 
pitfalls of the older phrase. A 
group may consist of any number 
of people who are bound together 
by the fact that they hold in com- 
mon at least one interest. The word 
denotes interactivity, interstimula- 
tion and interaction. 


The text is divided into three 
parts with the following titles: (1) 
the root of the problem, (2) proces- 
ses of group interactions, and (3) 
group reactions. Ideas are exceed- 
ingly well organized, classified and 
expressed from the viewpoint of 
the sociologist. The section on 
group interaction processes is al- 
lotted the greatest amount of 
space. These are conflict, annihila- 
tion and expulsion, assimilation, 
amalgamation, segregation, strati- 
fication, and pluralism. Diagrams 
are utilized quite effectively to 
show the operation of these proces- 
ses. The potent influence of strati- 


?Brewton Berry, Race Relations. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin, 1951. Pp. 487. 
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fication is portrayed graphically. 
In discussing assimilation the 
author disagrees with the sociolo- 
gists who characterize certain 
groups as existing without a cul- 
ture, and asserts that there is no 
cultureless man. He also rejects 
pluralism as a valuable process in 
improving intergroup relations. 


Berry draws extensively upon 
anthropological studies made in all 
parts of the world, states concepts 
based upon the scientific knowledge 
developed and then provides fre- 
quent graphic representations of 
the ideas. Such a method of treat- 
ment enhances clearness of text 
and ease of reading. He goes be- 
yond the role of the average sociol- 
ogist and makes suggestions re- 
garding the improvement of inter- 
group relations in addition to his 
scientific analyses. Frankly he says 
that our understanding of how to 
transform antipathy into sympa- 
thy or to convert bigots into friends 
is insufficient but that sufficient 
progress has been made to give us 
reason to feel encouraged. 


A most valuable book on the 
problems of minorities in the 
American culture is These Our 
People.’ It is organized into five 
sections containing a total of 
twenty-two chapters. After an in- 
troduction which gives the setting 
and concepts of race and culture, 
the author presents views on the 
problems of selected minorities. In- 
cluded as the racial minorities are 
the American Indian, the Ameri- 
can Negro, Mexican and Spanish- 
speaking Americans and Japanese 
Americans. Under the heading of 
“The New Immigration” there are 
chosen for treatment the Italo- 
American, the Polish American, 
Czech and Slovak Americans, the 
Hungarian or Magyar American 
and the Yugoslav American. The 
Jew is given a section composed of 





3R. A. Schermerhorn, These Our People. 
Boston: D. C. Heath, 1949. Pp. 635. 
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two chapters and entitled ‘The 
Perennial Minority.” 


The emphasis in each section is 
on the culture of the group. Such 
captions as a preliterate culture, 
a broken culture, a mixed culture, 
or a minority with bicultural status 
reveal quickly the author’s par- 
ticular slant. The reader learns 
how groups are formed, the 
kinds of relationships which have 
evolved, how the minority groups 
develop their ways of reacting 
and the operation of power groups. 
Most chapters open by relating one 
or more incidents in a particular 
area of intergroup relations. The 
incidents provide the concrete sit- 
uation and possibly sufficient moti- 
vation for personal identification 
with the characters for giving 
clarification and meaning to ideas 
which are often vague and abstract. 
Like Berry, the author of this book 
opposes the concept of the culture- 
less man. The materials are limited 
to the treatment of American 
groups. Terms are clearly defined 
and many examples of major points 
are given. Persons interested in a 
particular minority may wish that 
a certain favored emphasis, ampli- 
fication or some modification might 
be included. Taken as a whole, how- 
ever, the book gives a fair, ade- 
quate presentation of the problems 
involved in integrating the minor- 
ities into the culture. Acquaint- 
anceship with sociological terms is 
necessary for understanding. 


The fifth and final section is 
very important for students and 
workers in the field of intergroup 
relations. There are descriptions 
and a critical analysis of the pro- 
grams and practices designed to 
improvements in this area of liv- 
ing. It is hoped that the ideas ad- 
vanced may help to weaken the 
support which the prejudiced are 
inclined to use and limit the in- 
fluence exerted by those who em- 
ploy the techniques of evasion, mis- 
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interpretation, and obstruction. 


Education consciously directed 
for the improvement of intergroup 
relations is a new field for writing 
and interpretations. Many teachers 
and leaders have complained about 
the nebulous character of plans 
and proposals for implementing a 
program and the need for concrete 
ways of showing how a school may 
operate. Redden and Ryan have 
tried to supply this need through 
a book entitled Intercultural Edu- 
cation.* Their purpose is to set 
forth clearly the means by which 
intergroup relations may be pro- 
moted through an effective pro- 
gram of intercultural education. 
The overall conception is good and 
the book develops an organized 
outline. The six chapters deal suc- 
cessively with meaning and 
bases, problems, the school pro- 
gram, methods, UNESCO, and the 
conclusion. This publication may 
not receive the attention that it 
deserves because of the religious 
emphasis throughout. Some readers 
may judge it by the early chapters 
which provide explanations of 
basic theory in a language and 
tones of finality. For each prob- 
lem stated in chapter II there are 
presented and _ contrasted the 
Christian view and the material- 
istic view. Such clear cut demar- 
cations should not be made too dog- 
matically. Chapter III on “Inter- 
cultural Education Through The 
Schools” should be helpful because 
of the analysis of school programs, 
the organization of the ideas and 
the suggested studies with inter- 
cultural implications. This volume 
does not show the utilization of 
many recent studies in this general 
area. It should be revised to take 
them into account and might be 
renamed “Intergroup Education” to 
keep in line with the latest trends. 





4John D. Redden and Francis A. Ryan, 
Intercultural Education. Milwaukee: Bruce 
Publishing Co., 1951. Pp. 180. 
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756-57, Ap 1951. 

ATHLETICS 

354. True Frank C., “Baseball’s Giant 
Killers.” Negro Digest, 9: 58-62, 
Ji 1951. 

BIOGRAPHY 


355. “Adelaide Hall.” Negro Digest, 9: 
73-74, My 1951. 

356. Anthony, Mary, “An Abolitionists and 
his Negro Nephews.” Negro Digest, 
9: 22-25, D 1950. (Concerning Theo- 
dore Weld and the Grimkes.) 

357. —————,, “Dean of School Marms.” 
Negro Digest, 9: 11-32, My 1951. 
(Mrs. Charlotte Stephens.) 

358. Bethune, Mary M., “The Torch is 
Ours.” The Journal of Negro His- 
tory, 36: 9-11, Ja 1951. (Concerning 
Carter G. Woodson) 

359. “The Black Eagle.” Negro Digest, 
9: 36-37, Mr. 1951. (Concerning 
Colonial Hubert Fauntleroy Julian.) 

360. “Brice Taylor.” Negro Digest, 9: 63- 
64, Ap 1951. 

361. Brisbane, Robert, “Some New Light 
on the Garvey Movement.” The 
Journal of Negro History, 36: 53- 
62, Ja 1951. 

362. Cartwright, Marguerite, “Seretse 
Khama-A British Dilemma.” The 
Negro History Bulletin, 14: 120, 
115-119, F 1951. 

363. Cromie, Robert, “New King of the 
Heavyweights,” (Reprinted from 
Chicago Tribune) Negro Digest, 9: 
15-23, Mr 1951. Concerning Ezzard 
Mack Charles. 

364. Decker, Duane, “Lion on the Loose.” 
Negro Digest, 9: 69-74, Jl 1958. 
(On Willie Smith) 

365. Douglass, Frederick, “Two Letters of 
Frederick Douglass.” Journal of 
Negro History, 36: 80-83, Jan, 


1951. 
366. Du Bois, W. E. B., “I Take My 
Stand.” Masses & Mainstream, 4: 
10-16, Ap 1951. 
367. Ellington, Meecer K., 
of My Father.” 
52-59, My 1951. 
368. Feather, Leonard, “Mighty Man of 
Music.” (Reprinted from Varsity) 
Negro Digest, 9: 9-13, D 1950, 
(Concerning Duke Ellington) 


369. Forman, Harrison, “Idol of the Arctic.” 


“T was Jealous 
Negro Digest, 9: 


370. 


371. 


372. 


373. 


374. 


375. 


376. 


377. 


378. 


379. 


380. 


381. 


382. 


383. 


385. 


386. 
387. 


388. 


Negro Digest, 9: 32-42, Je 1951, 
(Mathew Henson.) 

Gold, Michael, “William L. Patterson: 
Militant Leader.” Masses & Main- 
stream, 4: 34-43, F 1951. 

Grafton, Samuel, “The Lonesomest 
Man in Town.” Negro Digest, 1: 
3-11, Mr 1951. (Reprinted from Col- 
liers) Concerning Judge J. Waties 
Waring. 

Hammond, John, Salute to Fletcher. 
Negro Digest, 9: 95-97, Ag 1951. 
(on Fletcher Henderson.) 

Hammond, Peter H., “Mexico’s Ne- 
gro President.” Negro Digest, 9: 
anen My 1951 (Jose Maria Mere- 
os ) 

Harriott, Frank, “Three Who Saw 
FDR Die.” Negro Digest, 1: 17-27, 
My 1951. 

Heinz, W. C., “What Happened to 
Joe Louis’ $4,000,000.” Negro Di- 
gest, 9: 87-94, Mr. 1951. 

Herrick, Genevieve Forbes, Queen 
Mary: Champion of Negro Women. 
Negro Digest, 9: 32-39, D 1950. 
(Concerning Mary McLeod Beth- 
une) 

Hirshberg, Al, “Jethroe and the 
Sophomore Jinx.” Negro Digest, 9: 
34 Ag 1951. (On Sam _ Jethroe, 
baseball days) 

James, Adelaide F., “Chaka”, 
gro History Bulletin, 14: 
141. Mr 1951. 

Lardner, John, “Whiz Kid of Boxing 
and Business.” (Reprinted from N. 
Y. Times) Negro Digest, 9: 45-49, 
J1 1951. (On Sugar Ray Robinson.) 

Locke, Zelma G., “The Geni of 
Tuskegee.” Negro Digest, 9: 85-89, 
My 1951 (George Washington 
Carver) 

Matthews, Miriam, “William Grant 
Still-Composer.” (Phylon, Profile, 
XXIII.) Phylon, 12: 106- 12, 
Spring 1951. 

Parker, Don, “The Champ Who was 
Born too Late.” Negro Digest, 9: 
64-66, Je 1951. (Joe Louis) 

Ransom, Reverdy C., “Deathbed Con- 
fessions.” Negro Digest, 9: 32-35, 
Mr 1951. 

are = Jackie (Mrs.) “I Live with 

Hero. ” Negro Digest, 9: 3-14, 
Te 1951 (Jackie Robinson) 

Runbeck, Margaret Lee, “I Must op 
My Color.” Negro Digest, 9: 65-7. 
Ap 1951 (Marian Anderson) 

Sampson, Edith S., “I Like America.” 
Negro Digest, 9: 3-8, D 1950. 

Sissle, Noble, “How Jo Baker got 
Started.” Negro Digest, 9: 15-19, 
Ag 1951. (On Josephine Baker). 

Smith, Alfred E., “The Negro who 
Looks Like Lincoln.” Negro Digest, 
9: 57-61, Je 1951. (On Thomas 
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tz, Frances and Dickson, F., 
= SP oker T. Washington’s Secret.” 
Negro Digest, 9: 29-31, Mr. 1951. 

390. Stidger, William L. “The Magic of 
Music.” Negro Digest, 9: 32-33, 
Ag 1951. (On Roland Hayes) 

391. Weld, Ralph F., “Brown_ Pioneers 
of Brooklyn.” Negro Digest, 9: 
52-63, D 1950. 

392. Wells, Wesley R., “I am Sentenced 
to Die.” Masses & Mainstream, 4: 
44-60, F 1951. 

393. Wesley, Charles H., “Carter G. 
Woodson-As a Scholar.” The Jour- 
nal of Negro History, 36: 12-24, 
Ja 1951. 


Bibliographies, Book Notes, Collections 


394, Bontemps, Arna, “Buried Treasures 
of Negro Art.” Negro Digest, 9: 
17-21, D 1950. 

395. Daniel, Walter G., “Notes from Recent 
Books.” The Journal of Negro Edu- 
cation, 20: 193-95, Spring 1951; 
20: 78-80, Winter 1951. 

396. Knox, Ellis O., ‘“Master’s Theses.” 
The Journal of Negro Education, 
20: 87-111, Winter 1951. 

397. Porter, Dorothy B., “Bibliography: 
Books Bulletins, Pamphlets, Mono- 
graphs.” The Journal of Negro 
Education, 20: 85-87, Winter 1951; 
20: 201-202, Spring 1951. 

398. ——————, “Periodicals.” The Journal 
of Negro Education, 20: 202-206, 
Spring 1951. 

399. Wright, Marion T., “Notes from 
Recent Books.” The Journal of Ne- 
gro Education, 20: 80-84, Winter 
1951; 20: 195-202, Spring 1951. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


400. Abrahams, Samuel, “Punishment With- 
out Crime.” by S. A. Fineberg. 
(Book Review). The Journal of Ne- 
Education, 20: 75-77, Winter 
1951. 

401. Brown, Francis J., “The Negro in 
the United States,” by E. F. Frazier. 
(Book Review) The Journal of Ne- 
gro Education, 20: 71-72, Winter 
1951, 

402, ———_——,, “Negroes in American 
Society,” by M. R. Davie. (Book 
Review) The Journal of Negro 
Education, 20: 72-73, Winter 1951. 

403. Franklin, John H., “Southern Con- 
federacy.” (Book review of The 
Confederate States of America, 
1861-1865, by E. N. Coulter) The 
Journal of Negro Education, 20: 
189-90, Spring 1951. 

404. Locke, Alain, “The Sculpture of Ne- 
gro Africa.” (Book Review of 
The Sculpture of Negro Africa, by 
P. S. Wingert.) The Journal of Ne- 
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fre Education, 20: 190-91, Spring 
1 


1951. 

405. Lovell, John., “Challenge to American 
Integrity.” (Book Review of Scotts- 
boro Boy, by H. Patterson and E. 
Conrad.) The Journal of Negro 
Education, 20: 69-71, Winter 1951. 

406. —————_, “The Strange and the 
Lonely.” (Bock Review of Stranger 
and Alone, by J. S. Redding.) The 
Journal of Negro Education, 20: 
67-69, Winter 1951. ‘ 

407. Parker, John W., “Poets of Faith 
in Our Times.” (Book Review of 
Wine of Youth, by R. H. Brown 
and Figures of Fantasy, by A. N. 
Aheart.) The Journal of Negro 
Education, 20: 73-74, Winter 1951. 

408. Reyner, Anthony S., “East African 
Agriculture, by J. K. Matheson 
and E. W. Bovill. (Book Review). 
The Journal of Negro Education, 
20: 74-75, Winter 1951. 

409. Roucek, Joseph S., “A Sociological 
Approach to Education.” (Book Re- 
view of A Sociological Approach 
to Education.) The Journal of Ne- 
fe. Education, 20: 191-192, Spring 


BRAZIL 


410. Nash, Roy, “Is Race Prejudice on the 
Increase in Brazil?” The Crisis, 58: 
247-54, 287, 2 , Ap 1951. 


CIVIL RIGHTS 


411. Grossman, Aubrey, “Lawyers on Trial.” 
Masses & Mainstream, 4: 25-31, 
Ag 1951, 

412. King, Kermit C., “Negro Students 
View Civil Rights.” The Negro Ed- 
upaneeen Review, 1: 172-78, Jl-O, 


1950. 

413. Marshall, T., “Supreme Court as Pro- 
tector of Civil Rights: Equal Pro- 
tection of the Laws.” Annals of the 
American Academy of Political Sci- 
ence, 275: 101-10, My 1951. 

414. Stavisky, Leonard P., “Civil Rights 
and the Party System.” The Mid- 
west Journal, 3: 99-108, Winter 
1950-51. 

415. Williamson, Hugh P., “Civil Rights 
and the American Negro.” The Mid- 
west Journal, 3: 54-70, Winter 
1950-51. 


CARIBBEAN AREA 


416. Easton, David K., “Preliminary Sur- 
vey of the Archives of Tobago.” 
Caribbean Historical Review, 1: 133- 
35, D 1950. 

417. Hamilton, Bruce, “Barbados and Brit- 
ish West Indian Confederation, 1871- 
1885.” Caribbean Historical Review, 
1; 80-109, D 1950. 
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418. Lichtveld, Lou., “Educational Problems 
in Bilingual Countries in Caribbean.” 
Caribbean Historical Review, 1: 125- 
32, D 1950. 


COMMUNISM 


419. Hill, Herbert, “The Communist Party 
-Enemy of Negro Equality.” The 
Crisis, 58: 365-71, 421, 24, Je-Jl 
1951 


420. Moon, Henry L., “Jim Crow & the 
Kremlin.” Book Review of The 
Negro and the Communist Party, 
by Wilson Record. Saturday Re- 
view of Literature, 34: 14-15, 36, 
My 1951. 


CRIME 


421. Berry, Abner, “The Trenton Story.” 
Masses & Mainstream, 4: 64-75, Je 
1951. 

422. Thompson, Era Bell, “Girl Gangs of 
Harlem.” Negro Digest, 9: 39-52, 
Mr 1951. 


CUBA 


423. Diggs, Irene, “Afro-Cuban Folk Mu- 
sic.” The Crisis, 58: 390-93, Je-Jl 
1951. 


DECLARATION OF HUMAN RIGHTS 


424. Bodet, Jaime T., “Human Rights.” 
The Negro History Bulletin, 14: 
37-40, 47 N 1950. 

425. Plaine, Herzel H. E., “Origins of the 
Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights.” The Negro History Bul- 
letin, 14: 27-28, 33, N 1950. 

426. Roosevelt, (Mrs.) Eleanor, “A Brief 
History of the Drafting of the 
Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights and the Draft Covenant 
on Human Rights.” The Negro 
History Bulletin, 14:. 29-30, 46, N 
1950. 

Human 


427. “Universal Declaration of 


Rights.” The Negro History Bul- 
letin, 14: 312-33, N 1950. 
EDUCATION 
428. “The Appeal of the Louisville Mu- 
nicipal College Faculty to the 


Board of Trustees.” The Journal of 
a - Education, 20: 241-48, Spring 
9. 


429. Barnell, Enid V., “Educational Ac- 
tivities by and in Behalf of the 
Negroes in New York, 1800-1830.” 
The Negro History Bulletin, 14: 
99-102, 113-14, F 1951. 

430. Beittel, A. D., “Some Effects of the 
‘Separate but Equal’ Doctrine of 
Education.” The Journal of Negro 


Education, 20: 140-47, Spring 1951. 
431. Brewer, William N., “The Teaching 


432. 
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434, 
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436. 


437. 


438. 


439. 


441. 


442. 


443. 


444. 


445. 


446. 


447. 
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of Negro History in the Secondary 
School.” The Journal of Negro 
History, 36: 71-79, Ja 1951. 

Brigham, R. I., “Church Related Col- 
leges for Negroes in Missouri to 
1945.” The Negro History Bulletin, 
14: 82-85, 89, Ja 1951. 

Cartwright, Marguerite, “The Ives- 
Quinn Bill-Legislative and Social 
Background.” The Journal of Negro 
Education, 20: 115-18, Winter 1951, 

Clark, F. G., “Four Barriers to Higher 
Education.” Journal of the National 
—- Association, 40: 37-8, Ja 
1951. 

Cox, Oliver C., “Vested Interest In- 
volved in the Integration of Schools 
for Negroes.” The Journal of Ne- 
a Education, 20: 112-14, Winter 


Eaton, James A., “The Effects of the 
College ‘Atmosphere’ on the Per- 
sonality of Students.” The Journal 
of Negro Education, 20: 228-32, 
Spring 1951. 

Elam, Sophie L., “Some Problems 
in Intercultural Education.” The Ne- 
gro Educational Review, 1: 153-61, 
Jl-O 1950. 

“Equal Education; University of Ten- 
nessee.” New Republic, 124: 7, My 
14, 1951. 

Gill, Robert L., “Impressions of a 
Negro College Professor in a 
Mixed University.” The Journal of 
Negro Education, 20: 233-36, 
Spring 1951. 

Hargrett, Andrew J., “Religious At- 
titudes as Expressed by Students 
of Savannah State College.” The 
Journal of Negro Education, 20: 
237-40, Spring 1951. 

Hawkins, Thomas E., “A Guidance 
Program to aid Students to Fully 
Appreciate College Life.” The Jour- 
nal of Negro Education, 20: 122- 
25, Winter 1951. 

“Heman Sweatt’s Victory.” Life, 29: 
65, O 16, 1950. 

Hutchins, Robert M., “How our Col- 
lege Ended Racial Bars.” Negro 
Digest, 9: 32-34, Ap 1951. 

Ireland, Ralph R., “An Exploratory 
Study of Minority Group Member- 
ship.” The Journal of Negro Edu- 
cation, 20: 164-68, Spring 1951. 

Jenkins, Martin O., “Enrollment in 
Institutions of Higher Education 
of Negroes, 1950-51,” The Journal 
of Negro Education, 20: 207-22, 
Spring 1951. 

Johnson, Charles S., “U.S.A. Educa- 
tion for Negroes.” Year Book of 
Education, 1949: 169-81. 

Knox, Ellis O., “State-Supported Col- 
leges for Negroes.” The Negro 
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CURRENT LITERATURE 


History Bulletin, 14: 75-79, 88-89, 
Ja 1951. 

Langhorne, Joseph L., “The Use of 
Audio - Visual Aids with Negro 
Themes.” The Journal of Negro 
Education, 20: 233-27, Spring 1951. 

Levy, L. W. and Phillips, H. B., 
“Roberts Case: Source of the Sepa- 
rate but Equal Doctrine.” American 
Historical Review, 56: 510-18, Ap 
1951. 

Logan, Rayford W., “Dr. Corning’s 
Blacklist.” The Negro History Bul- 
letin, 14: 96, 92-95, Ja 1951. 

Matthews, Eunice S., “Launching a 
Program of In-Service Professional 
Growth for Jeanes Supervisors.” 
The Journal of Negro Education, 
20: 131-34, Winter 1951. 

Morris, J. Russell., “The Socio-Eco- 
nomic Background of Negro Youth 
in California.” The Journal of Ne- 
gro Education, 20: 22-31, Winter 
1951. 

Murray, Walter L., “The Concept 
of Social Class and Its Implication 
for Teachers.” The Journal of 
Negro Education, 20: 16-21, Win- 
ter 1951. 

Robinson, Spottswood, “The Virginia 
School Fight.” The Crisis, 58: 
228-29, Ap 1951. 

Samuels, C., “Our Children are going 
to College.” Ladies Home Journal, 
68: 199-202, Ap 1951. 

“Shape of Things to Come; Petition 
to Admit Negro Children to White 
Schools, Charleston, S. C.,” Nation, 
172: 501-2, Je 2, 1951. 

Taylor, A. W., “University must En- 
roll Negroes.” Christian Century. 
68: 621-3, My 16, 1951 

Thompson, Charles H., “The Southern 
Association and Negro Schools in 
the South.” The Journal of Ne- 
gro Education, 20: 1-7, Winter 1951. 

—————, “Negro Teachers and the 
Elimination of Segregated Schools.” 
The Journal of Negro Education, 
20: 135-39, Spring 1951. 

“Twenty-fifth Anniversary of the 
Presidency of H. Council Tren- 
holm.” The Negro History Bulletin, 
14: 80, 91, Ja 1951. 

Townes, Ross E., “Professional Edu- 
cation in Physical Education in 
Selected Negro Colleges.” The 
Journal of Negro Education, 20: 
174-80, Spring 1951. 

Vroman, Mary E., “See How They 
Run.” Ladies Home Journal, 68: 
40, 100-102, 105, 107-109, Je 1951. 


Walker, George H., “Legal Educa- 
tion in Negro Institutions of Higher 
Education.” School and Soctety, 73: 
326-7 My 26, 1951. 


, Analysis of Negro Junior 
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College Growth.” Junior College 
Journal, 21: 221-5, D 1950. 


465. Wallace, Elsie H., “A Study of Negro 
Elementary Education in North 
Alabama.” The Journal of Negro 
Education. 20: 39-49, Winter 1951. 

466. Whiting, Helen A., “Teaching Pupils 


History in Elementary School.” 
The Journal of Negro History, 36: 
63-70, Ja 1951. 

467. Williams, Elson K., “Degrees Earned 
by Social Science Teachers in Negro 
Schools.” The Journal of Negro 
Education, 20:119-21, Winter 1951. 


EMPLOYMENT 


468. Bullock, H. A., “Racial Attitudes and 
the Employment of Negroes in 
Texas.” American Journal of Soci- 
ology, 56:448-57, Mr. 1951, 

Brooks, Gwendolyn, “Why Negro Wo- 
men Leave Home.” Negro Digest, 
9:26-28, Mr 1951. 

Ford, James W., “Foster and the Neg- 
ro Labor Unity.” Masses & Main- 
stream, 4: 21-29, F 1951. 

Turner, R. H., “Nonwhite Female in 
the Labor Force.” American Jour- 
- of Sociology. 56:438-47, Mr. 


FRANCE 


472. Wright, Richard, “American Negroes 
in France.” The Crisis, 58:381-83, 


469. 


470. 


471. 


Je-Jl 1951. 

HAITI 

473. Bellegarde, Dantes, “Haiti and the 
Rights of Man.” The Negro His- 
tory Bulletin. 14: 41-43, N 1950. 

474. Nyabongo, Akiki K., “A Vote for 
Haiti.” The Negro Educational Re- 
view, 1:139-52, Je-O 1950. 

475. Seegers, Scott, “Haiti Writes a New 
Chapter.” Americas, 3: 3-6, 30-31, 
F 1951. 

HEALTH 


476. Dublin, Louis L., “How Health is an 
Index to Democracy.” Negro Di- 
gest, 9: 76-79, D 1950. 

477. Golton, Myron C., “Is Sickle Cell 
Anemia a Negro Disease? Negro 
Digest, 9: 64-68, My 1951. 

478. Heine, R. W., “Negro Patient in Psy- 
chotherapy.” Journal of Clinical 
Psychology, 6: 373-6, O 1950. 

479. Payton, Arthur, “I’ll Never Fear 
Leprosy Again.” Negro Digest, 9: 
20-24, Ag 1951. 

480. Rudwick, Elliott M., A Brief History 
of Mercy-Douglass Hospital in 
Philadelphia.” The Journal of Ne- 
ee. Education, 20: 50-66, Winter 

481. “Tuberculosis Infirmary for Negroes, 
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495. 
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490. 


493. 


Sanatorium, Mississippi.” Archt- 
tectural Record, 109: 142-5, Ap 
1951. 

HISTORY 


482. Abramowitz, Jack “John B. Rayner— 


A Grass-Roots Leader.” The Jour- 
nal of Negro History, 36: 160-93, 
Ap 1951. 

Bell, Howard H., “The Negro Con- 
vention Movement, 1830-1860: New 
Perspectives.” The Negro History 
Bulletin, 14: 103-105,114, F 1951. 

Gilliam, Will D., “Some Textbooks 
on the Dred Scott Case.” The 
Negro History Bulletin, 14: 106- 
108, F 1951. ; 

Greene, Lorenzo J. “The Negro in 
the Armed Forces of the United 
States, 1619-1783. The Negro His- 
tory Bulletin, 14: 123-27,138. Mr 
1951. 

Herskovits, Melville J., “The Pres- 
ent Status and Needs of Afro- 
American Research.” The Journal 
of Negro History, 36: 123-47, ap 
1951. 

Johnson, R. O. “Teaching Negro His- 
tory to Adults.” The Journal of 
Negro History, 36: 194-202, Ap 
1951. 

Kaplan, Sidney, “The Moby Dick in 
the Service of the Underground 
Railroad.” Phylon, 12: 173-76, 
Spring 1951. 

Green, Lorenzo J., “The Negro in the 
War of 1812 and the Civil War.” 
The Negro History Bulletin, 14: 
133-38, Mr 1951. 

Logan, Kayford W., “The Negro in 
the Quasi, 1790-1800.” The Negro 
History Bulletin, 14: 128-132,143, 
Mr. 1951. 

Luthin, Reinhard H., “Lincoln and the 


American Tradition.” The Mid- 
west Journal, 3: 1-10, Winter 
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Midas, Andre, “Victor Schoelcher and 
Emancipation in the French West 
Indies.” Caribbean Historical Re- 
view, 1:110-24, D 1950. 

McWhiney. H. G. and Simkins,, F. B., 
“The Ghostly Legend of the Ku- 
Klux Klan.” The Negro History 
Bulletin, 14: 109-112, F 1951. 

Ruth, Kent, “The Hospital Built On 
Faith.” Negro Digest, 88-92, ap 
1951. (The Edwards Memorial 
Hospital, Oklahoma City.) 

Savage, W. S., “The Role of the 
Negro Soldiers in Protecting the 
Indian Territory from Intruders.” 
Journal of Negro History, 36: 
25-34, Ja 1951. 

Wiley, Bell I., “Billy Yank and the 
Black Folk.” Journal of Negro 
History, 36:35-52, Ja 1951. 
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HOUSING 


498. Finley, J. E., “Right Insecured.” Na- 
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499. Robinson, J. B., “Story of Stuyves- 
ant Town.” Nation, 172: 514-16, 
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HUMOR 
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9: 21-25, Je 1951. 


JAMAICA 


501. Hart, Richard, “Cudjoe and the First 
Maroon War in Jamaica.” Cartb- 
bean Historical Review, 1: 46-79, 
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502. Walker, Dorsey E., “Some Realistic 
Aspects of the Progress of Jamaica, 
1895-1947.” The Journal of Negro 
Education, 20: 148-59, Spring 1951. 


JOURNALISM 


503. Bayton, James A. and Bell, Ernestine, 
An Exploratory Study of the 
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Journal of Negro Education, 20: 
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506. Wolsey, Roland E., “The Vanishing 
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507. Smith, Paul M., “Head Librarians 
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The Journal of Negro Education. 
20: 169-73, Spring 1951. 
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Current Trends and Events of National Importance 
in Negro Education 


Section A: Racial Integration of Teachers--A Growing Problem 


JACK GREENBERG 
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Advancement of Colored People 


N SOUTH CAROLINA, KANSAS, 


DELAWARE, VIRGINIA, GEORGIA, 
WASHINGTON, D.C., AND ELSE- 
WHERE, suits are pending which 
demand that white elementary and 
high schools stop excluding Ne- 
gro children. What fate may the 
Negro teacher expect if these suits 
are won? Will he be eliminated, or 
will he be integrated along with 
his newly integrated pupils? The 
answer to these questions not only 
indicates the future for Negro 
teachers, but also, as will be de- 
veloped below, will partially de- 
termine the outcome the struggle 
for student racial integration, or 
at least the rate at which it pro- 
ceeds. This discussion is a qualita- 
tive attempt to explore the prob- 
lem. The scene is just unfolding, 
and there are few illuminating sta- 
tistics. Nevertheless there are mat- 
ters which can aid in understand- 
ing the factors involved. 


Although the struggle for racial 
integration in education began to 
reach fruition in the courts in the 
mid-thirties, the teachers’ prob- 
lems did not become important 
until recently. Previously, only 
schools of higher education were 
involved, concerning relatively 
small number of teachers; or when 
integration was ordered in elemen- 
tary or high school education, the 





*This article was written on the basis 
- rc available in early summer, 


case was decided on the basis of 
local law, and not Federal consti- 
tutional grounds, meaningful for 
the entire country. 


In the University cases, integra- 
tion was usually sought where no 
comparable Negro school existed 
The Sweatt case of 1950, involving 
law school education, was the first 
case in the Supreme Court to in- 
volve a Negro school held unequal 
to a white school to which admis- 
sion was sought—and the teachers 
displaced from the jim-crow law 
school under attack, were white, 
quite comfortably employed at the 
same time as professors in the 
University of Texas Law School. 
However, now the problem of inte- 
gration in education involves large 
numbers of Negro teachers. 


The issues are graphically pre- 
sented by a situation which exists 
in Louisville, Kentucky, today. In 
1950, the Kentucky General As- 
sembly amended the State’s Day 
law, which requires segregation 
in education, by permitting boards 
of trustees of institutions of higher 
learning to open their classes to 
Negroes, a step which most South- 
ern states have taken only under 
the threat of a court decree. The 
University of Louisville greeted 
the law by voting to abolish segre- 
gation in its graduate and profes- 
sional school that year, and to con- 
duct all undergraduate classes in 


the Liberal Arts College on an un- 
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segregated basis after June 1951. 
Louisville Municipal College, the 
Negro Liberal Arts branch of the 
University, was abolished and of- 
fered for sale. At the same time, 
its faculty members (who were ail 
Negroes) were notified of their dis- 
charge, with two months’ sever- 
ance pay, effective at the end of 
the school year. No apparent re- 
gard was given to the fact that 
most of them had had long ser- 
vice—some, more than twenty 
years— and that many had tenure 
for years to come; that the famil- 
ies, friends and deepest roots of 
many were in Louisville. Besides 
this, many of them had qualifica- 
tions equal to or better than those 
of white faculty members at the 
once all-white branch of the Uni- 
versity, and would have fitted in 
well on that faculty. Student opin- 
ion, polled by an interested group 
of white citizens, favored faculty 
integration. The local branch of the 
American Association of Univer- 
sity Professors voted for full inte- 
gration, and recommended that if 
discharges from the merged faculty 
were necessary, they should be ef- 
fected not with regard to race, but 
on the basis of merit and service. 
By so doing, the University would 
have joined over fifty institutions 
of higher learning which have had 
Negroes and whites on the same 
faculty. Nevertheless the dis- 
charges were not rescinded. 


As written above, the accelera- 
tion of racial integration in educa- 
tion makes this problem more 
Serious, for segregation has ‘so 
distorted the rédle that Negroes 
play in American society, that the 
corrective process itself causes suf- 
fering as it proceeds. Many, who 
like those in Kentucky have partial- 
ly acceded, cannot accept the ulti- 
mate result which the segregation 
problem requires. Others, foes of 
even student integration, are con- 
centrating pressure on the Negro 


teacher, and seek to impress him 
in the fight to maintain segrega- 
tion. A struggle centers here, for 
the Negro teacher occupies a key 
role in Negro society, especially 
in the South. Along with a growing 
but small group of lawyers, doc- 
tors and other professionals, tea- 
chers represent the bulk of edu- 
cated Negroes in the South. With 
these professionals and other civil 
service workers, they earn a sub- 
stantial portion of that Southern 
Negro income which is fairly pre- 
dictable and immune from the 
caprices of discrimination. In more 
than a score of court actions sup- 
ported by the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Color- 
ed People over a decade, their po- 
sition has been strengthened and 
their income greatly increased, the 
courts holding that they must be 
paid the same salary paid white 
teachers of comparable qualifica- 
tions. And the Negro teacher in the 
South promises to become even 
more significant now that Southern 
states, frightened by a large num- 
ber of anti-segregation suits, strive 
to equalize education for Negroes 
in the hope that mere tangible 
equality will save them from a 
ruling outlawing segregation as 
unconstitutional. 


Intimidation of the Negro tea- 
cher will make the fight for inte- 
gration more difficult, just as his 
support will make the fight easier. 
And intimidation, intentional or 
otherwise, is in the air. Wherever 
one goes among Negro teachers 
in segregated systems, there is un- 
derstandable concern with this 
problem. Therefore, it is important 
to consider what may happen to 
Negro teachers when Negro chil- 
dren start attending racially inte- 
grated schools. The foes of inte- 
gration have threatened privately, 
publicly, and by argument in court, 
that Negro teachers teaching white 
children is an impossibility, and 
that should segregation go, then 
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Negro teachers will be eliminated. 
In fact, they argue, in a reverse 
fashion, that segregation in educa- 
tion should not be abolished so that 
Negro teachers may be permitted 
to teach. There are undoubtedly 
Negro teachers who fear this 
threat, as well as others who have 
adapted themselves to segregation, 
and would find integration a pain- 
ful experience. There is also sub- 
stance to the threat. The foes of 
integration may be expected to 
use this weapon, and sometimes 
with success. For example, in a 
Mississippi case, seeking equali- 
zation of Negro teachers’ salaries, 
which is now before the Supreme 
Court, the original plaintiff was 
discharged from her position be- 
cause of her participation in the 
suit, and ‘such occurrences have not 
been unusual in the history of 
teachers’ salary litigation. In ad- 
dition, no matter how fairly inte- 
gration is effected, there are 
probably places where teachers, 
Negro and white, will suffer unless 
at the same time there is an in- 
crease in the educational program 
of the integrating state. Segre- 
gated education is not only waste- 
ful in duplication of physical fa- 
cilities; it often uses teachers 
just as inefficiently. A newly inte- 
grated educational system continu- 
ed at pre-integration standards 
would probably require fewer tea- 
chers, although the savings effected 
by elimination of duplicated facil- 
ities could release funds to main- 
tain the same ratio of teachers per 
pupil, if desired. For example, in 
Louisville, the annual salaries of 
the teachers under contract being 
discharged total $380,200.00, less 
than a third of the cost of running 
the Municipal College, which is be- 
ing eliminated. The enrollment of 
a hundred Negro students at the 
University would pay this amount. 
But where there is little or no in- 
crease in faculty in the newly inte- 
grated system, some teachers may 








lose their jobs. Under a fair system 
of integration this would mean the 
discharge of Negro and white tea- 
chers according to objective stan- 
dards, such as merit and length of 
service, without regard to race. In 
states where there are Negro tea- 
chers with deficient qualifications, 
who have been permitted to teach 
only because the State felt Negro 
students deserve nothing better, 
more Negro teachers would suffer 
than whites. On the other hand, 
there are places where Negro 
teachers as a whole are better 
qualified for their jobs than whites, 
and should discharges be neces- 
sary, more white than Negroes 
could expect to go under a fair 
system. And, of course, there are 
places where Negroes and white 
teachers considered as groups, are 
substantially equal. 


There are well recognized legal 
principles stemming from the 
Equal Protection Clause of the 
Fourteenth Amendment, which ap- 
ply to all types of state enforced 
racial discrimination, including dis- 
criminatory discharge of teachers. 
These very principles have been 
employed to aid the Negro teacher 
previously, in the teachers’ salary 
suits which have been almost uni- 
formly successful. However, the 
unfortunate fact is that the avail- 
ability of a legal remedy never 
entirely solves a problem. It must 
be recognized that, as part of the 
price we pay for segregation, there 
will undoubtedly be innocent per- 
sons who will suffer. Experience 
shows that pressures will be used, 
facts will sometimes be difficult 
to prove, the expense of legal ac- 
tion will deter meritorious persons, 
and inertia will keep worthwhile 
claims from being asserted. Never- 
theless, there is a great deal that 
can be done through the courts, as 
a mere glance at the entire history 
of racial integration will reveal. 


Without resorting to legal action, 

















there has been progress in racially 
integrating teachers at elemen- 
tary and high school levels, with- 
in recent years. In New Albany, 
Indiana, following student integra- 
tion, some integration of teachers 
has taken place, and on the basis 
of that experience is being con- 
tinued, although the only Negro 
teachers integrated so far are those 
with tenure, and the Negro prin- 
cipal did not retain his position. 
In New Jersey, students all over the 
state were integrated in 1949, and 
Negro teachers now occupy posi- 
tions at all levels in the school sys- 
tem. In Arizona, where schools are 
now being racially integrated, tea- 
chers are being integrated too, 
though initially the picture was 
otherwise. On the other hand, there 
are places such as Albuquerque and 
Santa Fe, New Mexico, where stu- 
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dent integration has resulted in 
the firing of all of the Negro tea- 
chers whose students were inte- 
grated. 


The above paragraphs have at- 
tempted to give some indication of 
the issues, their importance, the 
possibility of legal action and the 
actuality of non-legally compelled 
integration. What ultimately will 
happen will depend on many vari- 
ables, which themselves will vary 
from community to community. It 
seems to this writer that fore- 
most among these will be alertness, 
cohesiveness and militancy of the 
affected teachers themselves. The 
teachers’ salary cases show that 
to the degree that these are pres- 


ent, the teachers, supported by the 
N.A.A.C.P., can be almost uniform- 
ly successful. 
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Section B: Safeguards for Negro Teachers in an Integrated 
School System in Washington, D. C. 


PAUL COOKE 
Legislative Representative, Local 27, AFT 


NCREASING RECOMMENDATIONS 


FOR THE END OF SEGREGATED 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS IN THE DISTRICT 
OF COLUMBIA can be found almost 
daily in newspapers, periodicals, 
and to a lesser extent in books. 
Although Local 27 of the American 
Federation of Teachers (AFL) on 
several occasions has urged that 
the local public schools be inte- 
grated, this paper is not concerned 
with that particular issue. 


Increasing comment on the 
means to integration and its likeli- 
hood is also prevalent today. Al- 
though I believe that integrated 
schools will shortly be established, 
this paper is not concerned with 
this phase of the issue of integra- 
tion. 


The concern here is with one of 
the real problems arising when 
segregated schools have been inte- 
grated (and also arising in already 
established integrated schools). 
The problem is that of employment 
or continued employment of Negro 


1Possibility of ending segregation in 
public schools of the District rests in a 
complaint now being appealed from an un- 
favorable decision by the United States 
District Court for the District of Columbia. 
If the appelate court acts favorably on the 
complaint, the Board of Education might be 
restrained from segregating children in the 
public schools. 

A second means of ending the segregating 
schools is through Congressional legisla- 
tion, admittedly less likely than a favorable 
judicial decision. Rep. Arthur Klein has 
introduced a bill (in the 80th Congress H. 
R. 6488 and in the 81st Congress H. R. 
3614) to repeal all provisions relative to 
maintenance of the segregated school sys- 
tem in the District. 





teachers. I think that if legisla- 
tion is the means to ending seg- 
regation in the schools the legis- 
lation must include certain “pro- 
tective” provisions. If a judicial 
decision ends segregation we should 
immediately seek Congressional 
legislation to insure both the end 
of segregation and the establish- 
ment of a really integrated system. 


But, first, what is the problem? 
In Theodore Brameld’s book Mi- 
nority problems in the public 
Schools is a view of the Negro tea- 
cher (and pupil, too) in the inte- 
grated school. He occupies a less 
prominent place there, 2. e., the 
proportion of Negro teachers to 
Negro population in integrated 
school systems is much less than 
the ratio in the District. Such a 
fact in no wise is an argument 
against integrating the schools but 
should be kept in mind as we urge 
the best qualified teachers without 
regard for race for the coming in- 
tegrated schools. 


The problem further arises when 
a heretofore segregated system or 
institution is integrated. The prob- 
lem of employment of Negro tea- 
chers arose in Louisville, Kentucky, 
when Negro students were admit- 
ted to the white city institution 
and Negro teachers in the Negro 
municipal college found themselves 
out of a job. The problem may 
arise in Oklahoma, Texas, Louis- 
iana, or Maryland as Negro stu- 
dents are increasingly admitted to 
graduate institutions in those 
states and correspondingly fewer 
— may attend Negro institu- 
ions. 
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The problem can arise in the 
District of Columbia if adequate 
forethought is not given to the 
circumstances under which inte- 
gration is established. For exam- 
ple in the proposed integration of 
Miner and Wilson Teachers Colleg- 
es the matter of employment of in- 
structors must eventually arise. No 
legislation should require any per- 
centage of teachers of a certain 
race to be employed. A provision 
of that sort would be undemocratic 
and probably unconstitutional. No 
legislation, further, can absolutely 
insure the hiring and firing of 
workers on the basis of merit 
rather than on race.While of course 
the question of employment of 
Negro teachers cannot and must 
not stand in the way of integrating 
the schools (or of the wholehearted 
support of integration by Negro 
teachers), at the same time every 
democratic and constitutional effort 
should be made to insure that em- 
ployment is based on merit rather 
than race. The following recom- 
mendations can go a long way to- 
ward such equitable employment.’ 


1. Legislation should declare the 
public policy of the United States to 
be based on the principles of Amer- 
ican democracy which stress the 
equality of man and on the treaty 
obligations of the United States with 
the United Nations which emphasize 
the absence of segregation, exclusion, 
and discrimination based on race. 


The function of this provision 
would be to establish a fundamen- 
tal philosophy from which would 
flow the policy of integration in 
the public schools. 


2. Legislation should find that 
segregation has meant a denial of full 
opportunity to many children and 





2These provisions grew out of conferences 
with members of ADA, AVC, NAACP, 
the American Council on Human Rights. 
Preliminary drafts were prepared by Leon 
Zitver and this writer. 
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teachers on account of their race and 
is further contrary to the principles 
of American democracy which stress 
the equality of man, should further 
find that education without regard 
for race in the form of integrated 
schools is consistent with American 
democracy. 


The purpose of this provision 
will be to establish the unsatis- 
factory character of the dual 
schools in the light of the meaning 
of the democratic process and in 
the light of their unequal service 
to all. The provision will further 
make unequivocably clear that in- 
tegrated schools are the intent of 
the legislation. 


3. All personnel actions taken by 
the Board of Education of the public 
schools of the District of Columbia 
and the Superintendent of Schools 
pursuant to establishing and main- 
taining integrated schools shall be 
based solely on the merit and fitness 
of the employee. 


This provision spells out the re- 
quirement of employing people on 
the basis of their qualifications 
rather than on the basis of their 
race. If deemed necessary, the 
Board of Education might be fur- 
ther directed to take the appropri- 
ate steps to insure that in all per- 
sonnel actions no discrimination on 
account of race shall exist. 


4. The Board of Education shall 
appoint an Associate Superintendent 
of Schools whose duties shall be to 
advise the Board and the Superinten- 
dent of Schools on policies, prac- 
tices, and problems relating to in- 
tegration of the schools. 


This school official, of sufficient 
stature in the administrative ma- 
chinery, would insure integration 
and prohibit discrimination against 
teacher and pupil, in so far as such 
is possible. He would disseminate 
information pertinent to integra- 
tion policies and practices, includ- 
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ing information designed to ac- 
quaint pupils, teachers, and parents 
with the legislative provisions es- 
tablishing the integrated schools. 


5. In any reorganization effected 
as the result of the Act no teacher or 
other educational employee shall be 
dismissed or reassigned at a lower 
salary than his present salary nor be 
denied the right to proceed to the 
maximum salary of the class to which 
he was assigned at the time of re- 
organization. 


Although unquestionably a dual 
school system means some duplica- 
tion in employment, the historic 
understaff in Negro schools and 
predicted increase in enrollment in 
the entire school system, I believe, 
will actually mean a need for ad- 
ditional teachers instead of fewer 
teachers. Such a provision as No. 
5, however, is important in assur- 
ing probationary and permanent 
personnel employed by the Board 
of Education, as of the effective 
date of the legislation, continued 
employment at their present sal- 
aries and the right to advance. 
Any necessary reduction in force 
could be effected as teachers die, 
retire, and resign. The real savings 
in the integrated school system 
will come in school construction. 


6. With respect to the establish- 
ment of lists of persons eligible for 
employment in the public schools, the 
Board of Education to carry out the 
purposes of this Act shall advertize 
for applicants for teaching and other 
positions in the public schools with- 
out regard for race. 


The Board of Education would 


be prevented from requiring photo- 
graphs or the designation of race 
on the applications or other state- 
ment of qualifications. The Board 
of Examiners must be prohibited 
from certifying applicants on the 
basis of, or with reference to race. 
The personnel department further 
must be prohibited from identify- 
ing a teacher or other educational 
employee by his race, whether by 
photograph or word designation, 
in any records of that department. 


Air-tight provisions to insure 
Negro teachers or other education- 
al employees a certain proportion 
of employment are impossible and, 
if possible, undemocratic. Negro 
teachers on the basis of their quali- 
fications surveyed in the Strayer 
Report can be expected to meet 
requirements for teaching positions 
without being disadvantaged.* In 
fact, in many instances they may 
well expect to be constantly super- 
ior.* 


Such provisions and legislation 
listed and explained above will help 
to keep Negro teachers in their 
jobs and to help them get jobs in 
the future. Along with the legisla- 
tion, however, an eternal vigilance 
for possible undemocratic practices 
must operate to assure employ- 
ment of the best qualified teacher. 


3George Strayer, Report of a Survey of 
the public Schools of the District of Colum- 
bia. (Washington, D. C.: United States 
Government Printing Office, 1948), 980p. 

*For example, in the 1950 promotions at 
the teachers colleges: with a policy of pro- 
moting every qualified faculty member the 
Board of Education advanced twenty-two 
faculty members at Miner but only fourteen 
at Wilson. 
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Section C: Along the Horizon as One Educator Sees It 


J. S. SAUNDLE 


Assistant County Superintendent, in Charge of Negro Schools, 
Mercer County, West Virginia 


HEN THE SUPREME COURT OF 


THE UNITED STATES HANDED 
DOWN THE NOW FAMOUS DECISION 
in the Gaines case on December 12, 
1938, I could see clearly that the 
decision would affect not only Ne- 
groes seeking higher education af- 
forded by white colleges and uni- 
versities in the states which have 
dual education, but also there 
would be, in time sooner than some 
think, Negroes and whites attend- 
ing schools together from the kin- 
dergarten to the university in these 
same states. All of this integration, 
of course, is not coming about as 
a result of the Gaines decision 
alone. While the Gaines decision 
might be considered basic in edu- 
cational integration, it seems that 
a more potent factor, the mounting 
cost of education, will bring about 
complete integration on all educa- 
tional levels in the states which 
have dual education. Some of these 
persons who are still responsible 
for dual systems of education are 
becoming a little more inclined to 
change the order of things. They 
are finding it impracticable to fi- 
nance a dual and equal system of 
education. A recent article con- 
firms this fact. Governor Battle 
of Virginia is reported to have 
stated: “It is obviously impossible 
to provide the facilities in Virginia 
that would give such opportunities 
in the field of medicine, law and 
other professional courses.”? 





1Negro Year Book, The Department of 
Records and Research, Tuskegee Institute, 
Alabama. 1947, pp. 96-97. 

2News item in the Journal and Guide, 
Norfolk, Virginia, D 16, 1950, p. 4. 


The powers that be in education 
in some of the states which have 
dual education are glad of the 
Gaines decision. It provided them 
with an opportunity to improve 
the education of Negroes who, they 
realize, have been too long grossly 
mistreated. It is significant that 
attitudes toward integration at 
the graduate and professional lev- 
els are rapidly changing. These 
changes in attitudes toward inte- 
gration at the higher levels are 
significant because they presage 
changes in attitudes at the public 
school level.’ 


After the decision in the Gaines 
case, the writer found many Ne- 
gro educators very much confused 
in the states which have dual edu- 
cation. They were afraid they 
would soon lose their positions in 
higher education. Some are still 
concerned. Now similar confusion 
is to be found again in many of 
the states which have dual educa- 
tion, however, the disquiet this 
time is not so pronounced at the 
college level as it is at the elemen- 
tary and secondary school levels. 
Many Negro teachers are beginning 
to feel that after the next ten or 
fifteen years there will hardly be 
any dual systems of education any- 
where in this country. They are 
wondering what is going to be- 
come of them if complete integra- 
tion should take place, notwith- 





3News item in The Roanoke Times, N 28, 
1950, pp. 1-2; Negro Year Book, 1947, 
op. cit., pp. 97-98. 

4Fditorial in The Crisis, 20 West 40th 
Street, New York 18, N 1950, pp. 646-647; 
And What I have Encountered in Face to 
Face Contact With Many Educators. 
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standing, they should realize that 
some of the Negro schools will 
never close entirely.‘ Some of them 
will become regional schools serv- 
ing a particular area for white 
and colored alike. The Negro 
schools that would be closed im- 
mediately as a result of integra- 
tion would probably be those 
schools which should not have 
been opened. Educators who are 
acquainted with the facts of his- 
torical and social movements should 
not be very much disturbed. They 
should recognize the fact that so- 
cial changes do not take place 
overnight; for people do not rally 
to change readily, especially when 
change means a complete doing 
away with things. There has been 
no general closing of Negro col- 
leges because of the Gaines deci- 
sion. Neither should we expect too 
many of the sub-standard Negro 
elementary and secondary schools 
to be closed. Nevertheless, the 
writer admits that there are some 
that should not have been in ex- 
istence. 


If Negro and white schools are 
integrated in the places where dual 
systems of education now exist, 
there is nothing for Negro teachers 
to fear if boards of education hire 
teachers each succeeding school 
year on the basis of the relation of 
the number of Negro pupils to the 
number of white pupils each pre- 
ceding school year, based on av- 
erage daily attendance at the close 
of each school year or on the basis 
of any fair formula. Every year 
many white elementary schools in 
the state of West Virginia cannot 
open in September on the regular 
scheduled time because they do 
not have the teachers.’ When they 
finally do open it is usually with 
the services of a teacher who holds 





539 Biennial Report of the State Superin- 
tendent of Free Schools of the State of 
West Virginia for the Period July 1, 1948 
to June 30, 1950, p. 43. 
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an emergency certificate.‘ In all 
probability the apparent insuffi- 
ciency. of a goodly number of white 
teachers to fill the demands is due 
to the fact that many white tea- 
chers do not stay in the teaching 
profession very long. They can get 
out of teaching and into other 
fields because there is an abundance 
of opportunities for them. 


The one thing that is sure to 
happen in West Virginia when 
whites and Negroes are permitted 
to attend school together at the 
public school level, is that there 
will be definite reduction in the 
number of schools, particularly one- 
room schools in the rural areas. In 
many rural school areas in the 
State there is a one-room white 
school population of eight, ten, or 
fifteen pupils—more or less—and 
a similar number of one-room Ne- 
gro school pupils, however, on a 
smaller scale. These particular 
schools, where similarly located, 
could easily merge and use the 
services of one teacher instead of 
two. 


This is true not only of one-room 
schools but also of some schools in 
towns and villages where the small 
Negro school population can be 
absorbed in a consolidated white 
school without the addition of a 
teacher, and the small white school 
population in certain towns and 
villages can be incorporated in a 
consolidated Negro School without 
the addition of a teacher. Then, 
too, both types of schools in each 
of the classes mentioned above, 
could use the same school facilities 
by merging and thereby save the 
maintenance of another building. 
This certainly would reduce greatly 





®By Emergency Certificate is Meant a 
Certificate That is Sub-standard. It Does 
Not Meet All the Requirements of a First- 
class Certificate. 
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the cost of education in the State.’ 


The Negro’s experience during 
the first few years after integra- 
tion might be far from satisfactory 
from the standpoint of teacher em- 
ployment.* However, it should not 
be long before the Negro right- 
fully takes his place in a demo- 
cratic integrated school system. 
Very shortly after integration not 
many white teachers holding only 
emergency certificates should be 
given a school position over a well 
qualified Negro teacher who holds 
a standard certificate.® 


The ground work for integration 
at the public school level in states 
which have dual education is being 
laid in interscholastic and intercol- 
legiate athletics. In many places in 
the South white high school foot- 
ball teams, basketball teams, and 
soft ball teams play similar Negro 
athletic teams. This is also true of 
colleges. However, little or no pub- 
licity is given to either.’° On Octo- 
ber 11, 1947, Harvard University 
with a Negro on its football team 
played the University of Virginia at 
Charlottesville, Virginia.1: South- 
ern Methodist played Pennsyl- 
vania State College January 1, 
1948, in the Cotton Bowl in Dallas, 
Texas. Two Negroes played with 
Pennsylvania State College in this 
game.’? 





™West Virginia Educational Directory 
1950-51, State Department of Education, 
Charleston, West Virginia; and Biennial 
Report, Op. Cit. pp. 43-44. 

8News item in Richmond Times-Dispatch 
Saturday Je 9, 1951, p. 9. 

*By Standard Certificate is Meant a 
Certificate That Meets All Requirements 
of The State Department of Education. 

10Facts Received Through Interview with 
Dr. C. W. Simmons, Professor of History, 
Bluefield State College, Bluefield, West 
Virginia. 

11Letter from W. R. Clark, Harvard Uni- 
vetsity Athletic Association, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, Jl 2, 1951. 

12 etter from Carl 'P. Schott, Dean, School 
of Physical Education and Athletics, Penn- 
sylvania State College, State College, Pa., 
D 12, 1950. 
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Again when the University of 
Miami played the State University 
of Iowa at Miami, Florida, Novem- 
ber 24, 1950, three of the Iowa 
stars were Negroes. This is the 
first time that Negro college foot- 
ball players have opposed white 
college football players that far 
South. The writer has been reliably 
informed that the game stirred 
considerable interest among the 
Miami Negro football fans. The 
promoters sensed Negro interest 
and took advantage of it at the 
turnstiles. As we know some pro- 
moters are shrewd. They too have 
sensed the change in race relations. 
Instead of preventing Negroes from 
seeing the game or providing seats 
for just a few and closing the 
gates in the face of the others, 
the officials of the University of 
Miami provided enough seats to 
accommodate all Negro fans who 
desired to see the game." 


In intercollegiate sports, Miami 
is beginning to show the Negroes 
and whites, and indeed to show 
America, that things can happen 
there on a large scale even in inter- 
racial integration for the best in- 
terest of the community. Those 
in charge evidently thought that 
the Miami-Iowa game was just 
as good a time as any to make 
a start in that direction. They 
chose to give a lesson in total com- 
munity participation leading to- 
ward a realization of the cemo- 
cratic ideal. 


Furthermore, the ground work is 
being laid for integration at the 
public school level in the states 
which have dual education by the 
many Negro college teachers who 
are teaching in white colleges and 
universities.’* Some of them have 





183News item in The Pittsburgh Courier, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, National Edition, 
N 25, 1950, p. 1. 

14Ivan E. Taylor, “Negro Teachers in 
White Colleges”, School and Society, My 24, 
1937, pp. 369-372; and Negro Year Book, 
1947, op. cit., pp. 16-18. 
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declined offers of teaching posi- 
tions because of insufficient finan- 
cial returns.'* It might be interest- 
ing to note that in several of the 
colleges and universities Negro 
teachers are not considered merely 
as instructors but have the ranks 
of associate or full professor.** 


There are a number of other 
examples which might be cited to 
show that the ground work is be- 
ing laid for public school integra- 
tion in the dual education states. 
However, the examples cited here 
are sufficient to establish the pre- 
mise. 


In a nation that is pledged to 
equal educational opportunity for 
all, the existence of educational in- 
equality anywhere and in any form 
is a serious problem.’ It seems 
that the Southern states are be- 
coming increasingly aware of this 
problem. For example: On June 4, 
1942, an editorial published in the 
Jackson, Mississippi, Daily News 
best expresses the imbalance of 
expenditure and neglect of Negro 
schools in the South: 


There has been deliberate neglect 
of school facilities for Negroes in 
Hinds County and in all counties 
throughout the state, and in the 
south generally . . . This negligence 
has been quite bad enough in Jack- 
son, but in the rural portions of the 
county, where we have a population 
of only 5,331, as compared with a 
Negro population of 24,094 school 
facilities for Negro children are 
pititully inadequate . . . Despite the 
fact that our enrollment of educable 
children is 43% white and 57% 
Negro, the Negro schools get only 
9% of the budget and white schools 
get 91%. This is not only shameful 


Facts received through interview with 
Dr. J. Lee Irving, Head of the Depart- 


ment of Education, Bluefield State College, 
Bluefield, West Virginia. 

16Negro Year Book, 1947, op. cit., pp. 
16-17. 

17] bid., p. 54, 
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but in flagrant violation of decisions 
of the United States Supreme Court.2® 


If Negro teachers continue to im- 
prove themselves’ educationally, 
then when integration on the pub- 
lic school level in the states which 
have dual education does come— 
and let me tell you it is imminent— 
Negroes can be just as popular in 
an integrated public school system 
as they are on big league baseball 
teams. As the two races come to- 
gether and sit in the same class- 
rooms, serve on various community 
chest drives together, work in cer- 
tain political campaigns together, 
serve on juries and in the army 
together, and collaborate in various 
other activities, they are certain 
to develop more respect for each 
other. In proportion as this respect 
develops, in the same proportion 
will the objection to Negro tea- 
chers and children in school with 
whites diminish. 


One may raise the question as 
to what underlying motivating 
force is working in this rapid move- 
ment toward integration. Long 
since it has been known that de- 
mocracy is the best way of life. 
Also it has been proclaimed that 
the surest way to defeat commu- 
nism is to make democracy work. 
Whether the threat of communistic 
doctrine or of other alien doctrines 
is to be cited as a catalytic agent, 
integration is on the way and true 
democracy is being realized. 


The following are some desirable 
outcomes which integration of Ne- 
gro and white schools will bring: 


(1) Integration will eliminate 
such conditions as stated in the 
quotation above. 


(2) Integration will bring Ne- 
groes and whites together, making 
a larger group; and the larger 
the group the greater will be the 
exchange of ideas which enrich 


18]bid., pp. 56-57. 
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personalities as well as community 
life. 

(3) Integration will bring to 
the Negro more and more a feeling 
of being accepted and belonging to 
his community as a whole, destroy- 
ing the environment that develops 
inferior feeling and thereby in- 
creasing his real contribution and 
worth to the community at large. 


(4) Integration will help the 
white pupil to get a true perspec- 
tive of all community groups. Here 
his learning becomes empirical, 
and he does not have to accept 
what is told him, for he will see 
for himself. 


(5) Integration will improve the 
quality of all the schools because 
it will enable the community to 
teach in one group all of its best 
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personalities; such a teaching sit- 
uation will in turn create the back- 
ground of unity, strength, and pa- 
triotism within the community, 
the state, and the nation. 


(6) Integration will decrease the 
natural fears of cultural groups 
that live in the same community. 


When Negro and white schools 
become integrated on the public 
school level in all of the states 
which have dual education, all pub- 
lic school] education in those states 
should be greatly improved. Inte- 
gration will eliminate duplicated 
efforts in the educative process, 
thereby reducing useless expendi- 
ture of public funds. Integration 
at the public school level is in 
keeping with the American con- 
cept of democratic living. 
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